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A.— SUMMARY REPORT. 



To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 

Dear Sir, .. . „ , . . , . , 

1. As there may be a desire to compare the conditions round m the districts 
visited by me in Ireland with those existing in the English districts, it will probably 
be convenient to deal with the various points much in the same order as that followed 
in my English summary. 

2. The four unions visited, taking them in the order of time, were : 

1. Loughrea (County Galway). 

2. Roscrea (Tipperary, Queen’s County, and King s County). 

3. Balrothery (County Dublin). 

4. Bailieborough (County Cavan) ; 

being one union in each of the four provinces of Ireland. 

3. There are no points of close similarity between the physical features of any of 
these districts. Such as they are, are between Loughrea and Balrothery, and Roscrea 
and Bailieborough. The two former lie near the sea coast, Balrothery being entirely 
bounded by the sea on its eastern side, and are comparatively level: the two latter are 
inland districts, in almost all parts hilly ; Bailieborough being in the highlands of 
Cavan. Here, however, the resemblance ceases : for, while at Loughrea there is, along 
with some rich pasture land, a vast area of bog and barren waste much of it 
mountain ground — there is in Balrothery a very small per-centage of such ground, 
the figures are Loughrea 23*2 per cent, against 5 per cent, in Balrothery. 

4. Loughrea and Roscrea are the two largest unions in the group, and in these there 
are the largest farms, and the greatest area given up to grazing ; a very considerable 
per-centage of the land available, viz., 56 per cent, out of 87 per cent., being under grass 
in the Loughrea Union. 

5. In the matter of railway communication, Balrothery is the most favourably 
placed. The Great Northern Railway, which runs along its eastern boundary, places it 
in very direct touch with Dublin and the large town populations up to Belfast on the 
north. Geographically, Bailieborough is nearer to large centres of population than 
Loughrea and Roscrea, but owing to its distance from even a small local line at 
Kingscourt, it is practically as far removed from many consequent advantages as 
the more remote unions. 

6. Coming fresh from the pursuit of similar inquiries in English districts, I was 
very much impressed by the marked difference in the attitude of employers, landlords, 
and farmers in England and that of employers in Ireland. In the former, there were 
always at least one or two who took an interest in the work of inquiry, and who, whether 
moved thereto by a natural interest, or by public spirit, rendered very active help. To 
such interest, the valuable and complete reports given in the various appendices bear 
testimony. In Ireland, I did not find any such interest except in one or two instances. 
There was everywhere courtesy, and a willingness to give information in response 
to a personal request and interrogations, but underlying this was a substratum of 
annoyance, that such an inquiry should be held, and an opinion that matters between 
employers ' and employed chiefly concerned them alone. The labourers, on the other 
hand, knowing that tenant farmers had benefited by commissions, eagerly welcomed any 
chance which might improve, but could not worsen their condition. 
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I. — Supply of Labour. 

7. In speaking of the supply of labour at Loughrea, I said there was “ too much 
and too little.” There is in each of the unions such a wide difference between the 
amount of employment to be found in the winter months, and that procurable m 

summer for a brief time only, that this most accurately conveys the real state of the 

case. In Balrothery this is modified by the greater variety of work, such as 
manufacturing, brickmaking, quarrying, fishing, and a number of miscellaneous 
occupations, also by some attempts to deal with sanitary matters, so that there is not 
that almost complete cessation from work, which during the winter months is forced 
on many of the labourers in the other districts. On the other hand, there is in each of 
the unions, except Bailieborough, more employment in summer and harvest than 
can be overtaken by the local supply of labour, and immigration has to he relied upon 
to supply this temporary and constantly recurring deficiency. Even m Loughrea, 
where the volume of employment would appear to have reached the irreducible minimum, 
there is a constant importation of Connemara men during harvest. The necessity of 
bringing in outside labour, springs rather from the manner in which employers have 
reduced their staff of labourers, both permanent and casual, than from the abundance 
of the harvest to be gathered. In Balrothery there is the most considerable and 
constant volume of employment, while in this respect Bailieborough is ill the poorest 
c ondition, at any rate in comparison with the available local labour. It is the only 
one of the four Irish districts, which does not at any time of the year import any 
labourers, but, which on the contrary, at each harvest pours out a stream of labour into 
the counties of Meath and Dublin. 

8. In all the districts a very large proportion of the work is done by the farmers 
themselves and their families ; in fact, many of these on the smaller holdings hire 
themselves out at certain times of the year, while not a few go to the more prosperous 
counties of Ireland, or pass over to Scotland and England. Such work as cannot be 
done by the family is left for the farm servants engaged mostly by the year or half- 
year, and living in the farmer’s house, or on the farm, or by casual labourers. These 
casual labourers mostly cling to the larger villages or small towns, and are generally 
the least prosperous and satisfactory element in the labour supply. 

9. The general average of efficiency of the labourer is much reduced by the presence 
of a number of these men who, in the absence of regular employment on the land, take 
such -work as may be offered by tradesmen or others. Their employment, where 
constant, becomes promiscuous, and where fitful, the men become, demoralised, and are 
apt to drift into habitual corner men, with little capacity or inclination for work. 
Being in many cases compelled to supplement their earnings by other means, occupa- 
tions are entered upon of a very general and desultory character. Some will be rat 
catchers, hawkers, poultry dealers, &c., and very rapidly, especially if they are at all 
successful, cease to look out for work, and at times refuse it, when it comes. 

10. It will be interesting in the future to observe what effect an extensive adoption 
of (he provisions of the Labourers’ Acts will have on the supply of labour. The very 
small extent to which the guardians in the four unions visited have built cottages 
makes it impossible for me to base any opinion on this point upon actual experience. 
But it would seem probable, that a comfortable cottage, together with half an acre or 
an acre of land (statute), must act as an inducement to remain, especially with those 
who are now often idle through necessity, and whose present houses are wretched and 
dangerous. 

II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

U. In Ireland, as in England, the greatest amount of permanency of engagement 
is found among those men who are in charge of cattle. In Loughrea such work is done 
mostly by herds, who occupy a position more akin to that of an English bailiff, and 
they are in many cases hound to make good any loss directly traceable to their own 
neglect. Often they receive no payment in cash, hut have in lieu of cash so many 
“freedoms,” proportioned to the acreage of the grazing in charge. These freedoms 
consist of the right to keep so many head of cattle of various kinds at the employer s 
expense, and among the employer’s cattle. This system, while possibly much abused, 
seems a rough and ready way of securing for an absentee proprietor or grazier a 
certain identity of interest between him and the man in charge. It was, however, 
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suo-o-ested more than once, that the interests often diverged as did those of Laban and 
Jacob. This system does not prevail in the other unions visited, but contains the germ of 
all arrangements made with herds or cattlemen. It is one which, of necessity, involves 
a large degree of permanency, in which respect it is most closely followed by the 
yearly and half-yearly engagement of the indoor servants. Apart from these, the 
engagements, however long- they may last, and in many instances they have lasted for 
years, are by the day, though payments seem to be made to suit mutual convenience. 

12. In estimating the hours during which the labourers are actually engaged in work, 
I have purposely omitted those of the men employed with cattle, as where the farmer 
and his family do not take charge of the cattle themselves, they are left to the hired 
servants and herds, whose hours being modified by so many conditions cannot be 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy. The comparison instituted is entirely between 
ordinary labourers, and gives the following : — 



Union. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


Loughrea - 
Roscrea - 
Balrothery 
Bailieborough - 


Hrs. Hrs. 
9£ to 11 
10 „ 11 
10 „ 10£ 
11 „ ll| 


Hrs. Hrs. 
84 to 9 
8 „ 9 

«4 „ 8^ 

84 „ 9 



Adding these together and dividing by 16, the result is 9£ hours all the year round, 
as against 10 hours in my English districts. It must, however be borne in mind that 
a much larger number of the English ordinary labourers, especially in cattle farming 
and milking districts, share the work and the longer hours of the cow men ; and if this 
betaken into account to the extent of one-fourth of such men, it will, probably, add 
about another half hour to the time, which would give 10^ hours and 9^- per day in the 
English and Irish unions respectively. Sunday work among the ordinary labourers in 
Ireland seems quite unknown. 



III. — Wages and Earnings. 

13. It was always a difficult matter in the English districts to estimate the total 
earnings of an ordinary labourer, owing to the absence of any solid data as to extra 
earnings by piece-work on the one hand and losses by wet days on the other. 
Fortunately, however, some of the English farmers kept books in which such total 
earnings were set out. In Ireland this difficulty is enormously increased by the vary- 
ing rate of wages at different seasons of th'e year, and by the fitful nature of the 
employment of most of the ordinary labourers, so that even where an employer keeps 
accurate books of account, they help no further than to show what the labourer received 
in that particular employment. Then, too, the cash payment is invariably low, and the 
balance, which is made up of house rent, turbary, garden, potato ground, or conacre, 
run of a cow, an ass, a goat or poultry, — all these, subject to the relations established 
in .a particular instance, to the wealth or benevolence of the employer, or to the worth of 
the individual employed, — is a quantity which, after the most careful consideration, one 
must estimate with great diffidence. 

The following is the estimate of annual earnings made in the several unions : — 



- 


Ordinary Labourers. 


Farm Servants (Indoor). 


Herds. 




£ s. £ 


* £ 


£ 


£ 


Loughrea - 
Roscrea 


IS 10 to 23 8 - 

15 16 „ 17 0 (casual) 
17 0 „ 19 0 (shilled) 

26 0 „ 32 0 


8 to 10 (with board and lodging) 


40 to 90 


32 0 „ 40 0 (skilled) 1 


10 „ 12 (with board and lodging) 


30 , 


, 40 


Balrothery - 


26 0 „ 32 0 
! 26 0 „ 40 0 (skilled) 




30 „ 60 


Bailieborough 


25 0 „ 30 0 - 
1 27 0 „ 32 0 (skilled) 


7 to 16 (boys) (with board and lodging) 


30 „ 40 
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The total of Bailieborough is increased by the addition of 51. per annum, which is, I 
think, a' fair estimate of the sum earned by keeping poultry 

14. In comparing these earnings with some .of the English results I have been much 

struck with the Belper and Bailieborough figures ; it will be seen that in the latter 
union ordinary labourers earn from 251. to 321., and farm servants, (men) about 16/., 
with board and lodging ; in Belper the earnings oi; the same classes are respectively 45 /. 
to 521., and 20/.. to 251., with board and lodging. It would appear from this, that the 
hired servant in Bailieborough is relatively better paid than the ordinary labourer 
living in his own cottage. , ■. 

15. I could not, anywhere, hear of much piece-work ; this prevails most on the large 
tillage farms, while most of the large farms in the districts visited have been almost 
entirely given up to grazing. Almost the only outside work open- to the labourers has 
been brickmaking, quarrying, and sea-weed gathering at Balrothery. and brickmaking, 
and foreign harvest operations at Bailieborough. 

--- IV.— Cottage Accommodation: 

16. In the report on Loughrea, the first and the worst of the Irish Unions assigned to 
me, I said, “ It is very hard to know what language to employ in speaking of the various 
“ points of inquiry in Group (C), Cottage Accommodation. . In this respect Monmoutb 
“ was by far the worst of the English Unions visited, and in describing what I had seen 

there I felt it my duty to draw attention to the lamentable condition of the cottages, . 
“ and the absolutely joyless condition of the agricultural labourers. W ere it possible 
“ to transplant the Loughrea labourers into the Monmouth cottages, bad as they are, 
“ they ought to be happy. I have, of course, regarded these cottages from our English 
“ standpoint, and made comparisons in my own mind with English models. There 
“ may be advantages and disadvantages in this, and I have been told not to expect the 
“ same quality of labourers’ cottages here as in England. If, however, the standard 
“ set up by model English landlords, such as Earl Spencer, Lord Clifden, the 
“ Marquess of Hertford, Mr. West, Lord Wantage, Mr. W. Barneby, of Salt-. 
“ raarshe, Lord Tollemache, Lord Crewe, and others, be a just one, one cannot easily or 
“ consistently get rid i f such standard merely because the labourer is Irish instead of 
“ English. Yet, to anyone not having actually seen the two types of cottages, any 
“ attempt at comparison would be absolutely misleading. Such English cottages are 
“ built of brick or stone and slate, with three rooms upstairs, two rooms downstairs and 
“ appointments, every convenience for health, outhouses for fuel, sometimes for 
“• washing and baking ; houses, in short, that- anyone not ambitious for large rooms 
“ and extra finish might quite comfortably live in. Sanitary arrangements are more 
“ perfectly and systematically carried out, than is the case in much more pretentious 
“ but older houses. In Loughrea all such ideas must be discarded.” . 

What is here stated of Loughrea is equally true in a varying" degree of all the unions 
visited. 

17. The cottages are built of stone or mud ; in the former event there is supposed to 
be also a, splashing of' mud or mortar. The roof is thatch, laid on wattles of gorse or 
hazel strips, the same . material, sometimes daubed with mud, being used for the 
chimneys and the partial partitions occasionally dividing the sleeping compai’tment from 
the kitchen. The size of the kitchen or living room varies considerably from 10 feet 
by 10 feet to 20 feot. by 15 feet, but the sleeping room is almost always a narrow strip, 
about (5 feet or 7 feet wide, running across the end of the cottage, and occasionally 
sub-divided into two little boxes of. 6 feet or 7 feet square. The floors are generally 
made Of mud or a kind of native concrete, which, when properly prepared, is much 
better. It is but rarely that these floors are at all in a decent condition, being quickly 
worn into holes, in which the water trickling down the walls or coming through the 
doorway or used for household requirements accumulates. These-. floore are very often 
below the level of the adjoining ground, and so kept perpetually in a, damp condition. 
The roofs are in all stages of thatching — Roscrea being the best in this respect, and 
Loughrea and Bailieborough very much the worst. The most prevalent window is a 
fixed casement, about 24 inches by IS inches; but for ventilation reliance has to be 
placed on the open or half- open door, aided or im'peded by a chimney, or, as a Bailie- 
borough labourer suggested, by the “ twenty chimneys ” of an ill-t hatched roof. The 
walls are often cracked, and in .many cases the cottages structurally unsafe. Save in 

* This is included as earnings, because the farmer often takes the granting of a poultry run as part of the 
payment made to the labourer, aud it is sometimes named at the time of engagement. 
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the towns there is no drainage, and it is but rarely that any attempt of even the most 
meagre description is made to take off the surface and refuse water from the T ' DRAL ' 
threshold. Labourer. 

18. Such cottages as have been built by the boards of guardians — 120 in all — and gome 

by one or two private owners, such as Lord Ashtown, Colonel Daly, Captain Smyth, exceptions to 
Captain Gibson, and a few others, are not included in this category, but it may be taken bad cottages, 
as a general description of the homes of the Irish agricultural labourer. 

19. So deplorable do these homes appear in contrast with those of the English labourer, Exercise of 
that I have felt it my duty to call particular attention to their condition. That this is so 

bad is the more to be regretted, seeing that the Legislature has placed in the hands of the |, ngIand and 
sanitary authorities ample powers for providing a remedy. In my English reports it irelaud. 
was often necessary to draw attention to the absence of any efficient sanitary inspection 
or supervision ; and such inefficiency was chiefly attributed to three causes — 

1. Indifference or incompetence of sanitary officers. 

2. Dependence of sanitary officers on goodwill of boards of guardians. 

3. The cumbersome and uncertain nature of the process by which guardians can 

compel owners to make insanitary property sanitary, or, failing that, eventually 
replace such. 

In Ireland the indifference and incompetence are much greater than are found in 
England ; the medical officers are not so entirely at the mercy of property owners ; 
and by the Labourers’ Acts the guardians have not only ample powers to replace 
property which is not habitable, but on certain representations being duly made, the 
obligation is laid upon them to build cottages at the cost of the union. 

20 In English districts fear of giving offence to property owning guardians often Influences 
deters sanitary officers from fearlessly doing their duty; in Ireland, notwithstanding a 
greater degree of independence, a sanitary officer may still be subjected to many 
annoyances if he is inconveniently zealous, e.g. Every guardian has the right of giving officers, 
tickets, which entitle the holder, on presentation, to the immediate services of the Amusing 
medical officer. Guardians who consider their officer has been unduly active, or illustration, 
persistent in condemning their property, will sometimes retaliate by a too liberal 
distribution of these tickets. An amusing illustration of this was brought to my 
notice. In one union some of the guardians, feeling aggrieved by the action of their 
medical officer, showered these medical relief tickets very profusely— with the result 
that the doctor was summoned at all hours of the day and night to attend most trivial 
cases. Understanding the origin of these numerous calls, the doctor hit upon a method 
of relief. Wherever he found that he had been sent for unreasonably, he treated the 
case as most grave, and insisted that the parish priest should be sent for. The result 
was that the priest was kept on the run as much as the doctor. The priest took the 
earliest opportunity of remonstrating with the doctor on the absurdity of his being 
called to administer the last ordinances to persons not at all “ in extremis ” ; where- 
upon the doctor remarked, “ I thought if there was an urgent necessity for my prompt 
attendance, there was equally such for yours.” The shower of relief cards was 
stopped. The chairman of the board of guardians often presides at the petty sessions 
where enforcing orders have to be granted, and is probably a property owner, and 
also a patient of the doctor who condemns. 

21. In England zealous and independent officers and conscientious guardians are Further con- 
often deterred from a rigid enforcement of sanitary obligations by the fear of driving 

the occupier from his house and village, as might be the result. In Ireland indiffer- ° 

ence to the labourers’ condition, or the fear of improving it at the expense of the rates, performance 
often leads the guardians not merely to acquiesce in sanitary conditions absolutely of duties, 
intolerable, but also to place every possible obstacle in the way of those labourers who, 
having at length learned the method of procedure under the Labourers’ Acts, have put 
their representations in due order, and brought them before the board of guardians. I 
am afraid this is the spirit which animates the boards of guardians at Lougbrea and 
Roscrea ; while at Balrothery and Bailieborough there is a greater desire not to act 
than to act. 

22. After my visit to Bailieborough an interesting discussion on the Labourers’ Acts Attitude of 
took place at the meeting of the Cootehill (an adjacent union) Board of Guardians, in some 
which union no cottages have been built ; in the course of which the chairman is f^twerV 0 
reported to have said of them, “ They are the most foolish Acts that were ever passed Acts 

U 77458. B 
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by parliament.” Where such a spirit prevails among those wio- are trustees to carry- 
out the Acts, it is not surprising that ■ complaints arise as to their administration. 

28 As to this administration, the labourers generally complain— 

(1.) Xhat the sites are often selected with a view to the convenience ot an employer 

rather than to that of the occupying labourer. 1 ' 

(2 ) That, owing to the opposition of the guardians and the numerous formalities 

V a n d opportunities for objection consequent on the intervention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the delays occasioned are often intolerable, instances being given of 
applications put in order four or five years ago which, though not refused, have 

not been carried into effect. . 

(3.) That the present method leads to canvassing of guardians, and that personal 
preferences are allowed to outweigh sanitary considerations. -run 

They suggest the appointment of independent commissioners clothed with full power 
to adjudicate upon all representations, and to determine on sites. This suggestion was 
approved by many of the guardians. , ' ,, ., 

From what I saw in each of the four unions in the cottages built by the guardians, it 
is evident that constant care and watchfulness will he required to compel the occupiers 
to use sanitary conveniences to which they have hitherto been strangers. 

24. In the reports upon the unions, attention has been directed to one fruitful source 
of mischief — water supply; It is probable that much less serious mischief results from 
a deficiency in this matter in the purely country districts, than in the small towns. 
In the former there are usually springs free from contamination within a fairly reason- 
able distance from the cottage. In the towns reliance is placed on wells, from which 
water is drawn by means of pumps or buckets. Owing to the absence or utter 
inadequacy of drainage, the soil becomes surcharged with all manner of refuse, and 
this, permeating the soil, gradually and inevitably finds its way into the wells. 

At Roscrea there had been a serious outbreak of enteric fever traced to this source, 
while in each of the other centres the water-supply was always under grave suspicion. 
In this respect Loughrea is the best provided, as the water is drawn from hydrants, 
which are fed from abundant springs at the head of the lake ; and though there is a 
slight want of care in keeping offensive matter from filtering into the lake at a lower 
point, the water as used is undoubtedly abundant and good. 

25. In the towns there is a considerable variety as to ownership. Many of the cottages 
are owned absolutely by independent freeholders. In a larger number of. cases they 
are the property of middle men whose superior landlord is. probably the owner of the 
whole town and the surrounding district. Such property is usually the most highly 
rented and the worst, and happily is constantly falling m to the owner of the soil. 

Here and there are small clusters of freehold cottages, which are m almost every 
instance poor and wretched, and which will sooner or later be a source of difficulty to 
the sanitary authorities. It is improbable that the owners of these can ever be induced, 
even if able, to pull down and rebuild, so that in time the freeholds must perforce be 
extinguished on some terms. By far the greater proportion of labourers’ cottages are 
included in the farm take and sub-let to the labourer at Is. per week, or a day s work. 

Rents vary from a nominal charge of Is. per annum to 4s. per week, the latter being 
paid for some of the houses in Bailieborough, but Is. per week may be taken as the 
normal rent in all the districts. 

26. The rates which are paid as to one half by the landowners and the other by the 
occupying farmers average about Is. 3 d. in the £, as against 2s. 6 d. in the English 
districts visited. The lowest rated union is Roscrea, where hitherto nothing has been 
done in the way of cottage building, but in which an expenditure is being forced upon 
the guardians in order to bring a satisfactory water supply into the town, the 
existing supply having been condemned as dangerous. 



Y. — Gardens and Allotments. 

27. Most of the cottages in the country districts have a garden attached to them, 
while in the small towns they are often entirely without. ^ Such gardens vary in size, 
but display little variety in cultivation. Potatoes and cabbages, with a very occasional 
admixture of cauliflowers, are universal. .There is a slight exception in some parts of 
the Balrothery Union, where raspberries are extensively grown. 
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28., I have not heard .of any allotments in any of the unions, nor do the labourers The 

appear to understand what they are. When an explanation is given, they all appear ^uRAif" 

to be desirous of having them, either in the form of ground attached to their cottage, .Labourer. 
or, where they are living in the towns and garden ground is not procurable, in the form ^ - — 
of plots parcelled out as in some of the English districts. As a substitute ' for such No allot- ^ 
allotments, potato grounds are often provided by the farmers ; where the farmer is also ™n'L:re. ” 
the employer, it is customary for him to give and plough as much potato ground as 
the labourer can find manure for. This leads to a careful gathering and hoarding of 
manure by the labourer ; and where he has only a small yard, with no exit except 
through the cottage, as is often the case, becomes an additional source of nuisance 
and discomfort in the house. Where the farmer is not the employer, potato-ground 
is let to the labourer at the rate of 10s., 15s., and 20s.,* for the half -rood (Irish),; 
the former prices prevailing in Loughrea and Roscrea, the latter in Balrothery and 
Bailieborough. 

29. UnSer the head ol “Herds” in Wagss and 'Earnings I have spdken of the 
instances in which grass of a cow is provided. Apart from “herds” or cattlemen torherd9i „ 
such provision is rarely made ; in a few instances it has been brought under my notice, Cft ttie 
and is considered as the equivalent of about 2s. per week, and 4s. per week where all districts, 
keep is provided. 

30. Asses, pigs, goats, and poultry are kept everywhere, the two first named pre- Animals 
vailing at Loughrea and Roscrea, while at Balrothery and Bailieborough goats and kept, 
poultry are much more in evidence. This difference is probably caused very largely by 

the geographical difference of position, and the nature of the prevailing surroundings. 

Where a larger number of cattle are kept on the farms and there is a more numerous 
and permanent staff of cattlemen, the cottagers keep the larger animals such as asses 
and pigs : under other conditions they will keep goats — as being able to provide for 
themselves on the roadsides — and poultry. 

31. More ready access to Dublin, Drogheda, and the English markets, probably Poultry 

contribute to the very general keeping of poultry in the Balrothery and, especially in . q 

the Bailieborough, Unions. In the latter union, the average profit made from this Ba i rot i, er y 
source by the labourers probably amounts to 5/. per annum. In view of the small cash un( j Bailie- 
wave received, a supplement of some kind seems a necessity ; and yet suck extensive borough , u 
keeping of poultry, where no outside provision is made for them, becomes a constant 

source of a nuisance and dirt in the house. In Balrother y the guardians in building 
cottages have been mindful of this, and have not only built larger cottages, but have 
also provided hen houses. The absence of such provision at Bailieborough causes the 
occupiers to introduce hens into the closets and the houses, with the result that the 
sanitary advantages supposed to be derived from carrying out the Acts are largely lost. 

Here and there a labourer is found, who, by extra thrift and scheming, has scraped 
together enough to maintain two or three pigs, or a mixed stock consisting of an ass, 
a pig, and a goat, and very occasionally a horse for hawking purposes; and labourers 
seem more bent on accumulating stock in this way, than on adding to the comforts of 
the home. 

VI. — Benefit Societies. 

32. I have not heard of any case in which labourers are providing for old age or No benefit 
death by means of assurance. Some are members of burial societies, but beyond this societies, 
no provision is made ; and savings scraped together by means of sordid living, 
assistance from friends or relatives in America, and the workhouse, are relied upon for 

the time when the power to work is gone. 

VII. — Trade Unions Of Agricultural Labourers. 

33. There does not appear to be any union of agricultural labourers in any of the No Trade 
unions under review, nor has there been any strike or lock-out. 

VIII. — General Relations of Employers and Employed. 

34. Everywhere the relations between employers and employed are said to be of Relations 
a friendly character. In Loughrea there is a kind of sullen acquiescence in existing 
conditions, and a determination to escape from them by emigration as soon as "“friendly. 



* This is at the rate of 50 s . to 51. per statute acre. 
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12 ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR: 

possible ; but there is no disposition to blame employers for these conditions. In the 
Irish districts, as in the English ones, those employers who are also estate owners are 
most sought after, and most highly spoken of by the labourers ; and it is from such 
employers that the fewest complaints are made as to the quality of the labour given by 
the men ; it is such employers for the most part who have the inclination to take 
something beyond the £ s. d. view of the mutual relationship. 

IX. — General Condition of the Agricultural Labourer. 

35. The condition of the labourer so largely depends on the quality of his home, that 
much of what has been said with regard to cottage accommodation, may be read into 
any statement as to his general condition. In this respect, the four unions visited by 
me are probably much worse than the average. There is nothing to indicate that the 
cottages— apart from those built by the guardians — are better than those in other unions, 
and yet in the four unions combined there are only 120 new cottages built, out of which 
80 are in Balrothery, 30 in Bailieborough, 10 in Loughrea, and none in Boscrea. 
Under such circumstances the condition of the labourers is in one essential, bad. 

36. Want of certainty or continuity of employment is also another cause tending to 
lower the condition of the labourer. This presses most heavily at Loughrea, and on the 
more populous centres in each district. Many of the labourers living in Loughrea 
(town) cannot obtain employment for more than seven months in the year. Their 
earnings during this time are such as will only enable them to provide the most 
ordinary necessities, and are quite inadequate to cover such necessities and also provide 
a fund for maintenance during the winter months. The result is, that a considerable 
portion of such men have every year to come on the rates for outdoor relief. The 
condition of such men and that of their families is wretched in the extreme. I found 
a number of them — some of them strong men in their prime — lying in bed during the 
day, because, they had no work, and could keep warm at less cost, and would be less 
liable to hunger there, than they would if astir in the cottage. I was so painfully 
impressed with the sight of so much human misery, that sleep was impossible after 
visiting the cottages. 

37. In Boscrea, the conditions are a little better; there is a greater volume of 
regular employment, or, to putit another way, a smaller per-centage of men who cannot 
obtain any work at certain seasons. Still there is a season, when a certain proportion 
of the labourers are in enforced idleness, and have to accept parish relief for their 
families. Much of the suffering here as in Loughrea is attributable to bad houses, but 
tho guardians of the most lightly rated union in Ireland are impervious to any 
demands involving expense. 

38. At Bailieborough the condition of the labourer is much on a par with that found 
at Boscrea ; the towns being situated on ridges, and the whole district on high ground, 
liquid filth does not accumulate so readily, and the floors of the houses keep drier ; it 
is probable, too, that there is a smaller per-centage of men who have to come on the 
rates through lack of work ; while the harvests of Dublin and Meath provide a chance 
for higher wages than can be obtained in or near Boscrea. 

39. In all respects Balrothery affords the highest standard of condition. There is 
greater variety and continuity of work, and I did not hear of any appreciable per- 
centage of men who were systematically and of necessity idle during certain seasons. 

40. It is probable that the food test would give the same results as that of continuity 
of employment — they being really cause and effect — and starting from Loughrea as 
the lowest in the food scale, the others would follow in the foregoing order, Balrothery 
especially in the towns, showing a much larger consumption of flesh meat than is found 
in any other unions. 

41 . I or this, under present conditions, necessary absence of employment in the winter 
months various remedies have been suggested, such as public works, drainage, &c. 
Such works have often this drawback, that they have no utility beyond that of providing 
work for the time being, and giving a temporary and fictitious impetus to the demand 
for labour. 

42. It is probable that a generous, or even a reasonably adequate, provision of 
cottages and allotments, or allotments only, where existing cottages are satisfactory or 
can be made so, would get rid of a considerable portion of the suffering arising from 
this cause. There are in Ireland upwards of 11,000 labourers’ cottages erected, which 
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represents upwards of 5,500 acres of garden land under cultivation. Tlie time which The 
is now spent in cultivating this ground is so much rescued from idleness, voluntary or Agbicul- 
enforced. Where, as in Loughrea for example, there is a large amount of labour labourer 

unemployed at certain seasons, it would seem desirable to make the most liberal ' 

provision of allotment ground. 

43. In all the unions there is a lamentable want of attention to sanitary require- Effective 

ments, which are most needed in the towns, i.e., just where there is the margin of 
unemployed winter labour. By the carrying out of such necessary works, not only woulfl 
would the comfort and safety of the labourers’ homes be increased, but employment employment 
growing out of the requirements of the population would be given at the time of the nt an useful 
year when it is most needed, and some men would be kept off the rates. time- 

44. Another influence powerfully affecting the condition of the agrictural labourer Facilities for 
is drink. . The facilities for drink abound everywhere ; and the wonder is that with so ^lamnig 
many temptations there is not more drunkenness. In Loughrea town, with a absurdly 
population — exclusive of the inmates of the workhouse — of about 1,800, there are 52 excessive, 
licensed houses, while each of the other towns shows if, not quite the same proportion, 

a result not far different. It is little to be wondered at, that where such facilities are 
within view of so much idleness, demoralisation ensues. 



45. Some employers, fully alive to. all these conditions of employment and of the Some 
home, are still inclined to make somewhat light of them, on the ground that the Irish employers 
labourer is not conscious of his wretchedness. In a measure this is true ; but it is not ^ak^lielit of 
easy to distinguish how far his acquiescence in the past has been based on the feeling wretchedness 
that the conditions were inevitable, or on mere indifference. That he is now dis- of labourers, 
satisfied admits of no doubt ; and it is probable that continually increasing facilities for 
travelling and the knowledge that better cottages are being provided, are intensifying 
this feeling. At the same time, neither the labourers nor their wives seem at present 
capable of appreciating the conveniences of better houses, or cleanliness in the home. 

There are exceptions, but it will probably require the better experience of one or 
two generations to eradicate the second nature nurtured by use. 



46. Whatever be the merits or demerits of landlordism, one cannot fail to be struck Superiority 
by the remarkable contrast between the practical outcome of it in England and in Ireland . q 

respectively in regard to the habits and condition of the labourers. In most of the England 
English districts visited, there were signs of the interest taken by the landlord in the as compared 
condition of the peasantry, signs that he is using his influence to compel and educate with Ireland, 
the peasant to take an interest in his own condition. In the Irish districts it was quite 
the exception to find anything of the kind. Even at the lodges of private mansions 
there was often as much dirt and disorder as would be found in the meanest hovel. 



47. Another source of discomfort is the difficulty of obtaining fuel. In some dis- Difficulty 
tricts the labourers are entirely dependent on the supply of turf. It often happens often ansin g 
that all the available convenient turbary is in the hands of the farmers, with the want 0 
condition that they shall not sell or cut save for their own, or their servants’ use. 

The result is, that the labourer is entirely in the hands of his employer both for home 
and fuel, and the erection of a better cottage by the guardians would be of no service, 
unless accompanied by a provision of an independent fuel supply. 

48. At times, and in some districts, the system of payment of rent of cottage by so p U yment of 
many days’ work during the year (a day’s work being taken on the equivalent of Is.), rent by day’s 
leads to abuse and hardship. There is no obligation resting on the owner or the 'T ork 80me - 
sub-letting employer to find employment, but the occupying labourer must give his op^^ion l ° 
services when called upon. It thus happens, that during the winter time, when 
employment is most scarce and a day’s work can be had at the lowest cost, no employment 

is provided ; and as the labourer is receiving no cash, he falls in arrear with his rent. 

In the busiest seasons, when a day’s work is worth 2s., he is called upon to wipe out 
these arrears at the raie of Is. per day. This was particularly brought to my notice at 
Loughrea and Bailieborough ; and in the latter place the hardship was further 
intensified by the circumstance, that men are sometimes compelled by this obligation 
to return from harvest work in Dublin and Meath at a time, when by piece-work they 
may be earning 4s. or 5s. per day. This was not a general cause of complaint ; but the 
fact that such instances had occurred, shows the abuse to which such a system is liable. 

49. Such recommendations as have been from time to time made are mentioned Suggestions, 
earlier on, and it will be seen that they chiefly refer to a more speedy and effective sanitary 
administration, with a special view to the provisions of the Labourers’ Acts. These 
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14 ROYAL COMMISSION -ON LABOUR I 

recommendations have been made by both employers and employed ; but the former 
as ratepayers, and in the absence of personal inconvenience, are not so zealous for new 
cottages as the suffering labourers. 

50. I have from time to time discussed a suggestion put forward in one of my earlier 
English reports, to the effect that the incidence of the onus now resting on the 
sanitary authorities should be reversed, i.e., instead of the sanitary authorities having 
to set the law in motion against owners of insanitary property, all owners of house 
property should be compelled to obtain from the sanitary authority each year a 
certificate for each dwelling-house, that it is a fit and proper dwelling-house for so 
many people. Certain fixed requirements and regulations would be made for the 
guidance of the certifying sanitary authority. In such a case, a sanitary officer would 
hesitate to take on himself the risk of giving a certificate where the conditions were 
not in order; while the owner, knowing a certificate would have to be obtained, would 
bring his property up to the required standard before making his application. This 
suggestion has met with very wide ana cordial approval. Whether a solution be found 
in the establishment of a separate and independent State department, with a properly 
organised and qualified staff of inspectors, or in such an enactment as here suggested, 
or in some other way, nothing can be worse than the present system, in which duty 
and interest are in constant antagonism. Fortunately this is a condition with which 
Parliament can deal effectually, and it is one which lies at the root of the safety and 
comfort of the life of the agricultural labourer. 

51. In Ireland, as in England, I have everywhere met with a most cordial welcome 
from the labourers, and if some of the landowners and farmers have looked a little 
askance at the inquiry, they have never failed to display the utmost courtesy, and have 
cheerfully answered all questions. 

I have. &c. 

(Signed) ROGER C. RICHARDS, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

The Royal Commission on labour. 

AHRICCL- 

m f>RKR 2, King’s. Bench Walk, Temple, E.O., 

. — ' Rear Sir, March 1893. 

Preliminary Observations. 

l. iniglircu (1.) Having completed my enquiries in the Unions 

VjJJS assigned to me in England, and received instructions to 

pursue the same enquiries in Ireland, I proceeded on 
February 6th, to Dublin, for the purpose of making 
such arrangements as would facilitate my work in the 
Union of Loughrea — the first of the Unions selocted for 

Iniroduc- (2.) Through the courtesy of the Right Honourable 
h' mties 1 John Morley, M.P., and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., the 
■iiT.'.rdcd facilities afforded me were very great. Sir David 
■’■J' Kfeht Harrel, O.B., and the principal officials whom I saw, 
.Morley, placed at my disposal any assistance or information 

m. i'./t. Y. they could give, while a letter from His Grace Arch- 
M.':'! 'and bishop Walsh assured for me the very valuable and in- 
ti. Ticads timate personal knowledge possessed by the parish 
m'ntsln priests in the districts visited. I cannot speak too 
Klhi!" highly of the extreme kindness of my colleague, Mr. 

W. P. O'Brien, O.B. At some inconvenience to himself he 
awaited my arrival in Dublin, and through his intimate 
acquaintance with all the departments in Dublin, an 
acquaintance based on many years employment in the 
Civil Service— and the great esteem in which he is held, 
there was on every hand an anxiety not only to give 
such information as might be asked for, but to make 
suggestions and anticipate requests. Mr. O’Brien was 
able also to point out many of the differences existing 
in Irish districts as compared with English, and to give 
many useful hints as to procedure. 

Arrival in (3.) Having completed the preliminary arrangements 
and local 1 J proceeded to Loughrea on the 9th February, arriving 
assistance there in the middle of the quarterly fair. This, while 
given. in one respect, interfering with the enquiry, compelling 
me for instance to postpone the intended meeting with 
the Board of Guardians which did not sit — enabled me 
to take a birds-eye view of the products, cattle, &c.. 
brought to the fair, and the dress, appearance and 
habits of those attending. I took an early opportunity 
of communicating with the Bishop of Clonfert . (Dr. 

Duggan), District Inspector Duffy, and Mr. P. Egan 

the clerk of the union, and at a later period with Mr. 
Toner, J.P.— agent to Lord Clanricarde. From all of 
these I received much information and many sugges- 
tions, and the enquiry seemed everywhere to he 
welcomed as useful and necessary. I purposely post- 
poned visiting Mr. Toner until the lapse of some time, 
as I was afraid in the still somewhat unsatisfactory 
state of feeling in some quarters. — it might not facilitate 
matters to seem to he identified with so conspicuous an 
actor in the recent difficulties. At the suggestion of 
District Inspector Duffy, I secured tlxe services of Mr. 
John Kelly the sub sanitary officer, to show me round 
those cottages in Loughrea tenanted by agricultural 
labourers. I carefully read to him the definition of an 
agricultural labourer as set out, sec. 4, 49 & 50 Viet, 
c. 59., which it may he serviceable to set out here, 
The expression ‘ agricultural labourer,’ in the said 
Acts and in this Act shall mean a man or woman w ho 
does agricultural work for hire at any season of the 
’• year on the land of some other person or persons, 
and shall include hand-loom weavers and fishermen 
“ doing agricultural work as aforesaid, and shall also 
“ include herdsmen.” I found it of service to have 
given this definition, and also to explain it in visiting 
the cottages ; as it was the means of showing that a 
number of people who live in Loughrea, and who do 
not regard themselves and who are not generally regarded 
as V agricultural labourers,” arc really such, and as such 
entitled to any benefits conferred by Acts passed on 
their behalf, or to any which may flow from this enquiry. 
Mr. Kelly’s assistance not only enabled me to get 
through considerably more work; but being known to 
all the cottagers, they were not under the same temp- 
tation to prolixity or romance, as they might have been 
when confronted with an entire stranger. 



Louohbba. 

(4.) The Loughrea Union is situated altogether with- Description 
in t he County of Galway — in the South Eastern portion. Union. ^ 
For about ten miles on the South, the County of Clare 
adjoins this union, otherwise it is surrounded by other 
unions in the County. 

The total area of the union is 198,831, statute acres, 
the population in 1881,25,237; in 1891, 22,244, or a 
decrease of 2,993. There were in 1891, 4,323 houses, as 
against 4,650 in 1881, and 9,465 in 1841. This number 
was diminished between 1841 and 1851 to 6,389. 

The Slieve Aughty mountains, which run across the 
south-western end of the union are almost entirely 
a barren waste, and in every direction in driving 
through the district one is impressed with the patchy 
nature of the ground. Out of a total area of 1 98,831 
acres no less than 57,701 come under the head of 
woods and plantations, hog and marsh, barren moun- 
tain land, water roads, fences, &c. This is an important 
element in considering the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, not only as affecting the area of possible em- 
ployment, but also the districts in which the population 
is placed now, as compared with different dates in tho 
past. It is stated that the decrease in population alone 
does not convey the whole change which has taken place, 
that not only has there been this decrease, but that 
those now left have been pushed off' the best land, 
which has been cleared for grazing purposes, and are 
now reduced to snatching from poor and barren soil 
such precarious subsistence as it will yield. 

The formation of the soil is mostly limestone, and 
there are here and there traces of this limestone having 
been burned for agricultural purposes. On the road 
from Loughrea to Leitrim and thence to Duuiry I 
passed through some rich grazing ground, bnt return- 
ing by a different route, there was a quantity of poor 
marshy land. This may serve as an illustration of what 
one meets in every direction. In former days Loughrea 
and Athenry, tho two most important towns in tho 
union — and still such — were considerable centres of in- 
dustry. In Lewis’ Topographical Guide (1837), Lough- 
rea is spoken of as a flourishing town with 1,229 houses 
and 7,876 inhabitants. A large brewery, and extensive 
quarries are also named as being an important element 
in its prosperity — these have disappeared. There arc 
still a few hand-loom weavers of frieze and sacking. At 
Athenry, once a residence of King John, there are still 
the ruins of a fine castle and monastery, hut it seems to 
have fallen farther than Loughrea. Indeed the latter 
has had a new. fillip given to it by Lho opening of a 
railway from Attymon — on the Midland and Great 
Western Railway. This has already had the effect of 
inducing commercial travellers to visit Loughrea in 
larger numbers, and to stay there instead of as formerly 
staying at Athenry or Galway. It also affords a ready 
and convenient means of transit for the horses and 
cattle sold at the fairs — and for which Loughrea is still 
a considerable market. This year this traffic has been 
temporarily disarranged through the increase in rates. 

Owing to this a number of the dealers were driving 
their purchases long distances, in some cases I was in- 
formed close on 100 miles, finding it on the whole 
advantageous to do this, rather than pay the railway 
demands. 

(5.) Tho incidence of the fair led me to postpone for a steps taken 
few days driving round the district, and I was occupied fo prieuw 
in the meanwhile with investigating the cottages and " ,orraat on ' 
obtaining the particulars set out in Appendix B. I then 
drove into each section of the union, and met at various 
places gentlemen to whom I had received letters of 
introduction. From them much useful information 
was obtained in regard to the circumstances of their 
immediate locality. I also met the Board of Guardians, 
and sat at the Court House Loughrea, for three hours 
on three consecutive days, in order to receive such 
evidence as might he tendered from surrounding 
districts ; the constabulary having through the good 
C 2 
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offices of Inspector Duffy, posted in the several districts 
of the union the placards announcing the sittings. In 
consequence of the scant information I was able to 
obtain as to the reasons for the condition of the 
cottages, I determined to hold a public meeting also at 
the court house. This was not numerously attended, 
but served to bring out in public the fact, that repre- 
sentations had been made in regard to much of the 
property, and that nothing further had happened. 

(6.) In driving through the union I have been 
particularly struck with the marked contrast between 
the appearance of the Irish children, and the children of 
the English labourers both in regard to health and 
clothing. The children of the English labourers arc 
certainly much better clothed, are cleaner, and scorn to 
be much better fed. This is the more striking when it 
is ndded, that those whom I have seen in Ireland in the 
schools and on the wayside, are mostly the children of 
small farmers, and the contrast is made with English 
labourers. I was particularly impressed with this at 
Leitrim, whore I arrived on Sunday just as the congre- 
gation was leaving the church (Catholic). On my 
commenting on the appearance of the boys and young 
men, Father Sellars, P.P., informed me that they were 
without exception farmers’ sons. They were very 
shabbily and insufficiently clothed, and had a pinched 
and sickly appearance. Many of the farmers, however, 
had coats made of native frieze, which if not very 
elegant are very durable ; and the women of all grades 
were clad in thick shawls, thrown over the head, and 
surmounting a brilliant red skirt, which seemed of the 
material and consistency of an ordinary blanket. 

(7.) Under the provisions of the Labourers Acts 
there have been in all 10 cottages built, 4 in 
Loughrea, and (> in Athenry, at a cost of about 1301. 
each. Complaint is made in respect of the cost of 
transfer and the charges attending the purchase of the 
ground. Throe of the electoral divisions, Derrylnur, 
Loughatorick and Woodford, have been declared to be 
congested districts, i.e., the rateable value of these 
districts is less than 30s. per head of the population. 

(8.) Some years ago an attempt at land reclamation 
was made by a Scottish land society near to Marble 
Hill, the residence of Sir Ily. Burke. This land is 
really the fringe of the mountain range of Slieve 
Aughty, which runs all the way from Woodford, 
through Loughatorick to and beyond Derrylaur — the 
throe congested electoral divisions in the southern 
border of the union. The trees planted seem to have 
grown well, but all the land which had been formerly 
tilled had gone back, and is now not distinguishable 
from the rest of the bog land. It was stated that most 
of the ground will grow timber, and that application is 
being made to the congested board for a grant for 
forestry purposes. Near Woodford, where the evictions 
took place on the Marquis of Clanricarde’s property, 
the land of those tenants who have not been replaced, 
has gone back, and will have to be again largely 
reclaimed by any future occupier. 

(9.) I must hero express my regret, that notwith- 
standing the fact that I had sent personal notices to 
over 40 guardians — including of necessity in Ireland a 
moiety of county justices— and the public placards, 
only in four instances was any information volunteered 
by landowners or farmers. 
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I. — Thu Supply of Labour. 

(10.) Probably tho most accurate statement which 
can be made in regard to this is the paradoxical one 
that there is too much and too little. Speaking more 
particularly of Loughrea and the immediate neighbour- 
hood, that is the only way of conveying the exact 
position. A number of those who under former 
conditions were living in outside districts are now in 
the town. While they are able to obtain employment 
more or less during spring and late autumn, and con- 
stantly during haytime and harvest, they have 
absolutely nothing to do during tho winter months. 
The time during which these men are .able to obtain 
work was variously estimated at from six to nine 
months : during the rest of the year, with the exception 
of two or throe who had other resources, they were idle 
apparently under compulsion. In many instances the 
men wore in bed at the time of my visit to the cottages 
even in the middle of the day, this being the place 
where they could secure the most warmth at the least 
expenditure. 

(11.) Tho bulk of tho work is carried on by farmers 
assisting each other, farmers’ sons or relatives living in 



the house, and farm servants. Applying the test of 
continuous employment, I was told there was an 
abundant supply, and that those whom I interviewed — 
and this was the reply given in all cases — would 
willingly change their present position for that of farm 
servant with the certainty of employment. The state- 
ments collected in the various districts will show, how 
far this is modified or confirmed by the conditions 
existing there. There has been a considerable decrease 
in tho supply of labour during the last JO or 15 years; 
large clearances have been made for grazing purposes, 
and the labourers have to a very large extent emi- 
grated. This appears to be the one thing looked for, 
and I was constantly informed that the moment a 
sufficient amount has been saved, or got together 
somehow, the labourer emigrates. 

(12.) It seoms somewhat anomalous, that under such Partial 
circumstances there should be any room for immigra- JS’cUEddiiSI 
tion ; but such is the case in harvest and root pulling at harvest ' 
times, when to a slight extent in almost every district Jj™ 1 , 1001 , 
labourers come from Connemara (Claddagh as they are efliciem'v of 
called) to secure such employment as is to be found, labourers. 
The general opinion is, that the labourers are as efficient 
as formerly : this may be true of such work as they are 
called on to do. But in connexion with this it may be 
well to consider the very important point of food 
mentioned in Mr. Teller’s Report. In visiting the 
cottages I had observed to what a large extent the food 
of the labourers consisted of tea and cakes of white 
bread. This and potatoes, with an occasional admixture 
of stirabout (meal and flour) was the all prevailing diet. 

In only one case was any meat visible, a very marked 
contrast to what I had found in some of the English 
districts. I was informed that when constructing the 
railway, the contractor had in the first instance engaged 
a considerable amount of local labour — the railway' lies 
wholly within the union — but finding the men alto- 
gether too weak for the work, had to replace them with 
fresh men drawn from other sources. It may also 
safely be assumed, that the constant determination of 
emigration towards America must have greatly reduced 
the average efficiency of the average labourer. At the 
meeting of the Board of Guardians, there was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion on this point, but judging 
from the witnesses whom I saw both in the cottages 
and in the court house, they are with few exceptions 
men of weak physical calibre, and unfit for heavy work. 

In one department of skilled labour — thatching — there 
is obviously' a fair amount of efficiency. Everywhere 
thatching was being done, not more than was neces- 
sary', and though not with drawn and duly seasoned 
wheat straw as is mostly the case in the Fyldc district 
of Lancashire, there is a considerable amount of good 
work. The labourers would appear to be much on a 
par in all respects with those in adjacent districts, 
though I was told they were not equal physically to 
the men of Tipperary. 



II. —Conditions of Engagement. 

(1 3.) Farm servants are engaged by the year, and for Various 
such there is, as far as it gees, continuous employment, conditions' 
It is otherwise with other labour, which is for the most enKa ° t "" " 
part engaged by the day. such employment being of 
the most casual character. Evidence was given of a 
curious mixture of conditions. A number of labourers 
at Kilehi ee.st are employ'ed by Mr. Persse, and live in 
his cottages. Ho is bound to find them work whenever 
they seek it, and they' are bound to work for him' 
whenever he calls for them, at from Is. 3d to Is. 6d. per 
day. They are also bound to give some time, variously 
estimated at three to four weeks in the year, as payment 
for rent of cottage and such land as may' be attached. 

(14.) The hours of work vary in different portions of Homs of 
the union. In Loughrea parish those most generally work, 
observed are seven to seven, or six to six in summer, 
and from light to dark in winter, with two hours for 
meals. In Escharshanure, a small village about six 
miles from Loughrea, the hours are from 7. 30 to seven 
from March to November, and from eight to five from 
November to March, with one hour for meals. In the 
town of Loughrea, tho hours are from seven to six, 
with two hours for meals. At Turoe, near Woodlawn, 
the hours are said to be from seven to bell time, 
supposed to be seven also, but owing to the universal 
absence of watches, protracted to nine. From light to 
dark, or from dark to dark as it is most commonly 
expressed, seems universally accepted as the time . for 
work during winter. Those engaged with cattle are 
employed such time as is necessary' to look after the 
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Tub cattle, but these are mostly farm servants either living 
»£& in the house or in farm cottages. 

I,a dourer. 5 ) The chief responsibility as to cattle is undertaken 

Herds. by herds, a class quite distinct from any employed in 
any of the English districts visited, they are neither 
shepherds nor bailiffs, and yet a compound of both. 
Occasionally the labourers have to walk '.some distance 
to their employment, but as a rule, it lies fairly con- 
venient, and not much has to be added to the hours 
occupied on this account. Allowing half an hour as an 
average time covering both journeys, the total hours 
occupied will be from 91- in the town of Loughrea, and 
101 to 11 in other districts in summer, and 81 to nine 
in winter. Of the ordinary labourers, none are employed 
in Sunday labour, and of those employed with the cattle, 
only the herds are so called upon at all regularly, or 
for any considerable time. 

III. — Wages and Earnings. 

Hale of (16.) The rate of wages is evidently at all times 

rimfes extremely varied, and dependent on the particular 
muon with circumstances of the moment. The amount given at 
place and the Loughrea meeting, mixed, was Is. 4(Z. and Is. 6<£. 
year. 01 per day, the latter in the town itself, and Is. 6 d., 2s., 
and 2s. 6 d. per day during haytimo and harvest. 
During the winter months, .the wages are from Is. 3d. to 
Is. 4 d. per day. The opportunities of adding to wages by 
piece-work are very few, being confined almost entirely 
to mowing, for which 8s., 10s. and 12s. per Irish acre are 
paid. During this time no change appears to be made 
in the usual method except that the higher prices noted 
above are paid, and here and there an occasional meal 

per- (17.) In one or two cases I was told that a little milk 

quuites, might be given to those in charge of the cattle, but this 
is regarded as altogether a matter of charity, there 
being nothing like any custom. 

oilier era- (18.) In former days there was established in Lough- 
ployments. rea a considerable amount of cottage weaving, mostly of 
Irish frieze. There are some of the labourers who still 
fill up their time with such work, when unable to obtain 
employment on the land. There were about five of the 
cottages in which such work was being carried on, and 
the labourers said the amount they received for weav- 
ing would come to about 2s. per day. In another case 
the labourer was also a shoe maker, in another a tailor ; 
while in another cottage, I found the man had by 
assisting his wife as a wool-carder, i.e., carding into 
ridges the long woollen nap on the warm skirts so 
largely worn, also become an adept in the employment. 
Occasionally near a turbary, the labourers will cither 
work for hire at turf cutting, receiving Is. 6d. and 2s. 
per day and food, or will take a “bank ” of turf at 5s. 
to 10s. per 20 yards, according to quality and position, 
and make what they can by selling such turf. More 
frequently however, this is limited to cutting and 
carting away such turf as is required for their own .use. 
Casual (19.) Where labourers are engaged all the year round 

!rn° in f?to the pay varies from 7s. to 9s. per week; their earnings 

estimate. are easily reckoned. It is otherwise however with 

those only casually engaged, or who receive in lieu of 
cash a cottage with more or less land, and the ley of a 
cow. These may however be combined as equal to the 
difference between the amount of cash received, and 
7s. to 8s. 6d. per week. It is almost impossible to affix 
any cash equivalent to the work of farmers’ sons, who, 
though for the most part working in and out for each 
other, when no cash passes, do occasionally work for 
the neighbouring gentry or larger farmers, when cash 
is paid. 

Ii 'inunera- (20.) There is also the clas3 of herds, whose pay is for 
herdsf ^he most part almost entirely in kind, admitting of 
only a very broad and general estimate of any cash 
equivalent. They are generally paid by “ freedoms,” 
the freedom consisting of so many “ collops.” A collop, 
the right to keep at the expense of the employer, and 
running among his cattle : — 

One cow and one calf, or one mare and one foal (up 
to November). 

Or three yearling calves. 

Or four ewes with lambs. 

Or six dry sheep. 

The cash equivalent of a “ collop ” is generally given 
as from 51. or 61. according to the quality of the land. 
If a herd is not able to stock his freedom, he may in 
some cases sell it to the highest bidder, or have it 
commuted for a cash payment. In addition to this 
freedom, they also receive a house and three or two 
acres of ground ; the arrangement is generally either 
three acres or two collops per 100 acres of grazing land 



superintended, or two acres and three collops. Where B.— I, 

there is a large quantity of grazing ground, an arrange- I'OUqhbba. 
ment is generally made by which the scale of collops is 
limited; thus a herd having charge of 400 acres of 
grazing ground was receiving six acres and six collops, 
and as the result of a combination among the herds, 
this has been raised to seven acres and eight collops. 

In this case the herd is having rent free seven acres 
of land, and the keep of — 

One cow and calf X eight, 

Or three yearling calves X eight, 

Or one mare and foal X eight, 

Or three foals to November x eight, 

Or four ewes with lambs X eight, 

Or six dry sheep X eight. 

In addition to this, the herd according to his 
conscience or his worth, is allowed to throw in a few 
pigs, geese, poultry, &c. Assuming each collop to be 
worth 51. 10s., and each acre of ground— garden ground, 
and the best for the most part to be worth 31. per acre — 
the ordinary ley of a cow — such a herd is receiving the 
equivalent of 651. independently of house and sundry 
pickings in respect of pigs, poultry, &c. : probably his 
total earnings will be nearly 751. Lord Asbtown has 
put an end to the system on his own farm, paying 1 1. 
per week with honse and ground — two to three acres— in 
lieu of the former freedoms. The total earnings may be 
estimated as follows : — 

Ordinary labourers regularly employed, 181. 10s. to 
231. 8s. per annum. 

Do., casually, three months at 12s. per week, four 
months at 10s. per week, 151. 16s. to 171. per 
annum. 

Do., skilled, little extra in mowing, 171. to 191. per 
annum. 

Do., servants, keep and 81. to 101. per annum. 

Do., herds, 401* to 901. 

It will be seen that the herd’s position is relatively a 
good one, but he also runs some risk, as he is held 
responsible for any loss arising from or traceable to his 
own negligence ; among such risks arc scab or grub in 
sheep, injury to cattle from an open drain, or anything 
obviously out of order. 

IV.— Cottage Accommodation. 

(21.) Only in respect of one village, Kilchreost, was Coitnsos 
any complaint made of an insufficiency in cottage " r hi vein 
accommodation; and, judging from what meets the eye Hn,i con- 
in driving round, there are fewer cottages than there vement. 
have been in the past, many having fallen into decay ; 
the census returns give much the same proportion in 
the town, bat more in the parish of Loughrea. The 
cottages are for the most part convenient to work, 
though occasionally, owing to the great scarcity of em- 
ployment, labourers will walk long distances rather 
than run the risk of not obtaining work. In one case a 
witness was walking three miles (Irish =44 English) 
backwards and forwards to his work, in order to keep 
the place open for his father, who had been temporarily 
disabled by an accident. There are a few villages or old 
towns in the union, such as Loughrea, Atrenry, and 
Woodford, where there is a considerable group of 
houses, and elsewhere there arc a few small hamlets ; 
otherwise the houses are scattered up and down, and it 
is at times hard to judge whether one has actually been 
in a village or not. 

(22.) It. is very hard to know what language to employ Accon.mo- 
in speaking of the various points of inquiry in group (c) dation mi- 
cottage accommodation. In this respect Monmouth *J*pkaMy 
was by far the worst of the English unions assigned to 
me, and in describing what I had seen there, I felt it 
my duty to draw attention to the lamentable condition 
of the cottages, and the absolutely joyless condition of 
the agricultural labourers. Were it possible to trans- 
plant the Loughrea agricultural labourers into the 
Monmouth cottages, bad as they are, they ought to be 
happy. I have of course regarded these cottages from 
an English standpoint, and made comparisons in my 
own mind with English models. There may be ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in this, and I have been 
told not to expect the same quality of labourers’ cottages 
here as in England. If however the standard set 
up by model English landlords such as Earl Spencer, 

Lord Clifden, the Marquess of Hertford, Mr. West, 

Lord Wantage, Mr. W. Barneby of Saltmarshe, 

Lord Tollemacbe, Lord Crewe, and others, be a 
just one, one cannot easily or consistently get rid of 
such standard merely because the labourer is Irish 

• In some cases where there is not much Krazimr, n cash payment ot 
about lilt, is niWed. 
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B.-I. instead of English. Yet with anyone nothaving actually 
Louourea. goell t] ic t lW0 types of cottages, any attempt at com- 
parison would be absolutely misleading. Such English 
cottages arc built of brick, or stone, and slate ; with 
three rooms upstairs, two rooms downstairs, and 
appointments ; every convenience for health, outhouses 
for fuel, sometimes for washing and baking : in short, 
houses that anyone not ambitious for large rooms and 
extra finish might quite comfortably live in. Sanitary 
arrangements are more perfectly and systematically 
carried out than is the case in much more pretentious 
but older houses. In Loughrea all such ideas must be 
discarded. In Appendix B are set out full measure- 
ments of a number of cottages visited, together with 
very brief remarks. It will, perhaps, be convenient 
here to describe in general terms what the cottages are 
or arc not. 

The cottages are for the most part built of stone and 
mud, and with the exception of a few more modern 
ones erected by the Marquis of Clanriearde, Captain 
Smith, and the board of guardians, are thatched. 
The floors are made of a kind of native concrete, which 
is said to be very dry and durable when properly mixed 
and laid. The thatch is laid on wattles, gorse interlaced 
with strips of wood, and the same material is often used 
for such partitions as there maj r be in the cottages, as 
well as for the chimneys, which often in vain strive to 
coax the smoko from the peat fire out of the room. In 
many eases there is no chimney at all, and the .smoke 
after filling the cottage, finds its way out through a 
hole in the roof made for the purpose, or through other 
holes, the work of time, or through the open door or 
half door. There is mostly one window averaging 2 ft. 
X 1 ft. 6 ins., the casement fixed ; in fact the only 
means by which any ventilation can be obtained is by 
the doorway. This is in most cases provided cither 
with one door sawn across the middle, or with a dcor 
and a half door, the former for night, the latter for day 
use. The accommodation is varied and only uniform 
in its utter inadequacy. With the exception of the new 
cottages built by the guardians, there is no cottage, so I 
am told, in Loughrea in which there is any outdoor or 
indoor closet. Such convenience is sought in the fields 
and the lanes, or in the backyards, which in a large 
number of cases are a reeking cesspool. In no case 
could I find that there was any effective drainage from 
such yards. The rain which came down more or less 
during the time of my stay no doubt put a severe strain 
on the drains, but there is in every part of Loughrea an 
abundant fall, and had there been anything like a free 
course, the water would have got away as rapidly as it 
fell. Here and there were more or less dilapidated 
piggeries; but these, often an adjunct of an altogether 
cramped back yard, become an additional source of 
danger to the miserable cottager, and the pig might 
with as little inconvenience and risk be, as he is some- 
times, permanently installed in the cottage. 

The water supply is good ; it is drawn from the head 
of the lake, and though at a lower point of the lake, 
there is a leakage of sewage into the lake, there is no 
possible contamination. So much for the general con- 
struction arid accommodation. With the exception of 
iho four now cottages built under the provisions of the 
various Agricultural Labourers Acts there is not one of 
the cottages visited at the present moment in a sanitary 
condition fit for human habitation, not even the new 
and comparatively good cottages recently built by 
Captain Smith. In these, as in all the others, there is 
an entire absence of any properly trapped drain to take 
away the water from the back yard. Almost all the 
cottagos arc on a lower level than the yards, and the 
result is. that cottages otherwise fairly sound, constantly 
mi Her from a filtration of more or less contaminated 
water through the foundations and floors ; these now 
cottages were in this condition. Eliminating these 
i ottages which could be made sanitary, and the new 
ones built by the guardians, and some comparatively 
modern ones built by Lord Clanriearde, the rest are 
beyond redemption ; they are utterly unfit for human 
habitation, and cannot by any amount of patching be 
made fit. Perhaps the worst cottages are some in 
Pigotfs Lane, the property of Colonel Blake. One of 
these can scarcely bo regarded as a cottage, it was one 
many years ago. Since then the roof has entirely fallen 
in. and now only the four walls are left. Up to one end 
and side ol" these a lean-to roof resting towards the 
inside on wooden pillars has been affixed ; this lean-to 
is about ft feet deep at one end and 3 feet along the 
side, the whole area being IS feet x 13 feet. This end 
is the sleeping appartment of the man and his wife, 

their only son being in America— and is only protected 

from the elements by some pieces of sacking drawn 



across the wooden props supporting the lean-to. The 
Wretched as this place is, I am inclined to think that A $!®{ l CDL ' 
it is much loss dangerous and objectionable, than some Labourer, 
of the damp reeking cottages found elsewhere. Another — 
cottage in charge of a caretaker had been vacated by 
the family, lest the roof should fall in on them ; the 
water had streamed through the roof, and at the time 
of my visit was running down the walls, and standing 
in pools on the floor. 

In the great majority of cases the so-called bedrooms 
are small dark corners without any windows, shut off 
from the kitchen by a squalid wattle and mud screen, 
or rough timber. In one case the tenants were all 
living together ,in one room, two married couples 
respectively occupying a bed at each side of the fire 
place, the other members of the families either occupy- 
ing the bed also, or scattered up and down on the floor 
according to the provisions at hand. I did not visit 
any cottages in which the occupants were not agri- 
cultural labourers, but, judging from appearances, many 
of the other cottages are of just the same type. Though 
prepared for a marked contrast to my worst English 
experiences, the sight of so much squalor and wretched- 
ness, very much of which is quite preventible, so , 
disturbed me that I could not sleep. 

(23.) Having visited the Loughrea cottages prior to Meeting 
my interview with the board of guardians, I was careful y ith B“»i- 
to state exactly what I had found, and asked the board JjJS col . 
whether there was any special reason for the deplorable tnges. 
state of the cottages, as I was anxious my report should 
be accompanied by anything which might explain the 
existing conditions. The chairman Colonel Daly said, 
he was afraid there was no explanation, except that 
“ nobody is perfect.” Prom what I gathered elsewhere, 
both before and after this interview, I am inclined to 
the opinion, that the state of apathy or inaction with 
regard to the cottages is owing partially to the friction 
which has arisen, and still in some measure exists 
between the Marquis of Clanriearde the principal 
owner and his tenantry. Were the guardiaus to put in 
force their powers, they would in closing the cottages 
as unfit for habitation, have to evict the tenants. This 
they arc unwilling to do, though they would have zio 
objection to seeing them evicted by the owner. Owing 
to this desire to cast the odium of eviction on the 
shoulders of the other party, or at any rate to the 
unwillingness to incur such odium, nothing is done, and 
these nurseries for epidemics are wilfully allowed to 
continue. Some years ago there was an epidemic iu 
Loughrea, which decimated the population ; and I was 
assured that were any infectious disease to take root in 
the place, nothing could avert a repetition of a like 
calamity. It was further stated as probable, that the 
large open space of the lake bringing in constantly a 
fresh sea breeze from Galway Bay has alone saved the 
inhabitants from a constant recurrence of various 
zymotic diseases. 

(24.) In the town of Loughrea the cottages .are Tenure oi 
held mostly from the estate owner ; though there arc cottages, 
some few independent owners, and still more middle 
men. In the outlying districts the cottages are mostly 
taken by the tenant farmer, where he employs any 
outside labourers — i.e., other than the farm servants 
— and are let to the labourer on condition that lie 
works for the particular farmer. Indeed in many 
instances, the rent of the cottage is paid by the imme- 
diate service of the labourer. Occasionally, where a 
labourer has come in under the clauses of the Land' Act, 
he is to all intents the owner of his cottage ; but such 
cases are rare. The periods of tenure vary from a week 
to a year, such differences existing in adjacent houses 
belonging to the same owner. The prevailing period of 
payment is by the week, and the tendency would seem 
to be towards weekly tenancies, especially where the 
cottagos arc sublet by the tenant farmer ; as where a 
longer period is given there is more probability of a 
difficulty in getting rid of a labourer, who has been 
discharged. The amount of rent paid or payable is 
eveiiji more variable quantity, than the period of tenure, 
and does not convey any accurate impression of the 
accommodation afforded. Thus, for the miserable 
shelter described in Pigott’s Lane, 6(1. per week was 
being paid, while 10s. per annum in one or two instances 
was being paid for houses which, though bad, were not 
altogether roofless. In another place, the middle owner 
having split the holding originally consisting of four 
rooms, into two holdings of two rooms each, was 
charging 2s. and Is. 8d. . per week respectively, or a 
total of 3s. 8 d. per week for four rooms. The range of 
rents is from nothing (the small rents in many cases do 
not seem to be pressed for) up to hi. and 61. per annum ; 
but in the latter case, there is almost invariably a plot 
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Tub of land which is a more valuable item than the cottage. 
Agricul- 'j’| ic cottages let directly to the occupiers by the Marquis 
Uboubbr. of Clanricardc are, as a rule, the most lightly rented, 
— the occupiers having undertaken to keep the cottages 
in proper repair in consideration of the low amount 
charged — an undertaking apparently not often carried 
out. Where there is a garden the rent paid is inclusive : 
but at times, and this more especially in regard to the 
cottages taken from the farmers in the outlying dis- 
tricts, a separate arrangement is made, by which the 
occupier of the cottage has the ley of a cow, or a 
separate piece of ground at a distinct rent, and as a 
distinct holding. The rents falling almost universally 
below the 4 l. level, are not separately rated. 

V.— Gardens and Allotments. 

Cottages in (25.) In the town of Loughrea most of the cottages 
town often ] iave little or no ground attached to them, while in the 
otherwise' sub-districts there is considerable diversity. The par- 
with those ticulars furnished from the districts by the sergeants of 
outside. the Royal Irish Constabulary are as follows : — 

Bookeen. “Where cottage accommodation is given 
half an acre of land is attached.” 

Loughrea sub-district. “There arc no garden allot- 
ments in sub-district.” 

Gurtymadeen. “ Most of the cottages are well sup- 
plied with gardens.” 

Kilchreest. “ In almost all cases they have gardens.” 
Kilreekle. “ Almost every labourer has a fair portion 
“ of land Of a generally poor quality, which is a 
“ help to his maintenance, owing to his not having 
“ constant employment.” 

New Inn. “None.” 

Peterswell. “ None.” 

Liverville. “In almost all cases, a labourer has a 
“ garden of from a rood to half an acre attached to 
“ his cottage rent free.” 

This mixture of conditions exactly represents what 
the witnesses from the various parts stated in . their 
evidence, and also what I found in driving round the 
district and inquiring at the cottages. There are no 
allotments under the 1891 Act, the existing arrange- 
ments being the survival of long custom. 

Produce. (26.) As to cultivation, there is very little variety, 
potatoes and greens, mostly cabbages or early greens 
forming the bulk of such garden produce. Where the 
patches of ground are larger, sometimes a few oats are 
grown, and occasionally some grass, but there is a great 
and constant tendency towards tillage, which means 
potatoes, cabbages, and turnips. 

p ula („ (27.) The custom as to potato grounds seems to be 

grounds, well established in some districts, while in others it is 
mixed? unknown ; and the board of guardians representing all 
parts of the union did not seem at all familiar with it. 
There were however many of the witnesses, who were 
paying for such, and staled as a grievance that the price 
charged was too high. For the rood of ground — conacre 
as it is called— the labourer pays 15s. per annum, and 
supplies the tillage, manure from his donkey, pig, or 
cow ; he has also to cultivate the plot. At times also 
there is a quasi-allotment of one rood of land, on which 
the labourer must grow potatoes and oats in rotation. 
This docs not seem to be at all a general arrangement. 
Cow (28.) Where men are living in the farmers' cottages, 

pastures. and therefore probably engaged by- the year, it is cus- 
tomary for the employer to provide the ley of a cow, 
for which the tenant pays, or a deduction is made at 
the rate of 31. or 31. 10s. per annum. Occasionally the 
ley of a cow, rent of cottage, potato ground, and patch 
of land are all lumped together, and a stoppage of about 
2s. per week made to meet such charge. I have pre- 
viously referred to the arrangements made with the 
herds, which is a payment made entirely in pasturage 
and keep for such stock as the herd may, within his 
freedom, put on the farm of his employer. 

Livestock. (29.) The live stock of the Irish peasant is manifold. 

First is the almost universal pig. He seems to be insepar- 
able from every household, and often defies the sanitary 
authorities, who strive to banish him outside the four 
walls of the cottage. I was somewhat amused at times, 
when a grunt from an innocent looking box or closed 
door revealed to the sanitary officer who accompanied 
me the fact, that he was being thus set at naught. A 
fair per-centage of the labourers outside Loughrea keep 
cows, where they have the chance of securing ley for 
them. Donkeys, and in the more hilly parts goats also, 
are kept, as also turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls. The 
latter share with the pig the honours of inside lodging. 
On perches over the beds, and in any conceivable point 
of advantage, the hen is established, and cupboards 
ostensibly devoted to the family crockery are often a 
convenient spot for the laying fowl- 



VI.— Benefit Societies. Loughrea. 

(30.) There do not appear to bo any institutions of None ’ 
this kind. 

VII. — Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

(31.) The only organisation of this character is the Herds’ 
union of herdsmen. The apparent object of this union Uniou - 
has been to raise the remuneration of herds from 
that existing at the time of formation. This rise, as 
illustrated by the case given under the head of herds, 
has been from 20 to 25 per cent., this particular herd 
having his “freedom” increased from 6 acre3 and 
6 collops to 7 acres and 8 collops. It appeal’s also, 
that the union takes into consideration any case of 
harsh treatment or wrongful dismissal of any of its 
members, and that by reason of its existence, masters 
coming under its displeasure have groat difficulty in 
replacing any herd alleged to have been wrongfully 
dismissed. The employers complain, that the herds 
thns backed up by their union, have become unduly 
exacting, and not over scrupulous in their relative 
treatment of the stock of their employers and 
their own. It is said that beyond edging in sup- 
plementary pigs, fowls, &c., and unduly extending the 
period of a foal or a calf, the herds give the best of 
the food and the best of the herbage to their own stock, 
and in all respects prove themselves worthy descendants 
of Jacob. They have certainly the reputation for 
keeping the best horses, as I was assured in the fair that 
all the “ long-tailed ” horses, i.e., the best, were those 
of herds. There has also been some friction respecting 
the amount of expenses allowed to herds when taking 
horses, cattle, &c. to the fair or market ; this seems 
now to be pretty well established at 3s. per day. 

VIII. — General Relations between Employers and 

Employed. 

(32.) Apart from those existing between masters and Ucjations 
servants, or between employers and those dwelling in satisfactory, 
their cottages, they are very precarious, merely amount- 
ing, for the most part, to a daily hire. There is not, 
however, any feeling of bitterness or hostility, hut 
rather, on the part of the labourers, one of helpless 
despondency. They will eagerly take any employment 
which offers continuous work, and, as soon as they have 
saved enough, emigrate. 

IX.— General Condition of the Agricultural 

Labourer. 

(33.) From what has been stated under the heads of Condition 
Continuity of Employment, Earnings, and Cottages, it very poor.' 
will be obvious that the condition of the agricultural bonlm-inn 
labourer in this union is one of great poverty and gW*'!*** 
wretchedness. Many of those living in the town itself 
are constantly on the brink of pauperism, i.e., officially 
so. In one case, that of a widow who had returned 
from Boston, she had just borrowed her breakfast that 
morning, not having abite in the house ; but the person 
she borrowed it from always trusted her, knowing it 
would be repaid some time. There is undoubtedly a 
considerable amount of mutual assistance given this 
way, as well as credit afforded by the shopkeepers. I 
was told that among the majority of the labourers 
there is the strongest possible objection to going to 
the workhouse, or even to receiving outdoor reliel. 

This feeling is so pronounced, that those who allow any 
of their relatives to be on the rates incur the bitter 
reproaches of their neighbours. Yet nothing can bo 
more precarious than the existence of the majority ol 
those whom I interviewed. Of their cottages I have 
written earlier on ; it only remains to add, that the 
general squalor of the cottage appointments was on a 
par with that of the cottage itself. Often there was 
not a piece of furniture in the cottage. A box, a block 
of wood, or some branches of trees serve the purpose 
of a seat or a bed. A miscellaneous assortment of 
odd crockery suffices for such scanty food as may he 
provided, the children were mostly hare foot, and in 
many cases their miserably insufficient clothing scarcely 
held together. The smoky accumulations from the open 
fireplace— sometimes minus a chimney— often rendered 
it impossible to see how many inmates there were in 
the cottages; and when these were discovered they 
were mostly as black as the walls of the cottage, io 
add to their miseries, I was informed that turf is very 
dear this season, a scarcity being caused by the lack ot 
drying time last year. This, probably, was the reason, 
why so many of those who were unable to work were 
in bed, warmth being more easily obtained there than 
at the ill-provided hearths. 

(34.) I was much struck with the number ot houses dm 
at which spirits could be purchased. Going along the 

C 4 
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B.— I. main streets or the side streets, it seemed as if every 

liOvciHREA, S econd or third shop were licensed. There arc in 
Longhrea township 483 inhabited houses, out of which 
52, or rather more than 104 P er cent., are licensed. 
At the fair these places were crowded with people 
drinking, and though there was said to be much less 
drunkenness than formerly, there is manifestly great 
room for improvement, and it would seem just, that the 
temptations to drink should be largely diminished. 

(35.) The two conditions— apart from the low rate of 
nunt onuses wages, or perhaps not altogether unconnected with 
of low suo h ril to— which most materially affect the agricultural 
co " ' ' labourer in Loughrea are : — 

1st. The lack of continuous employment. 

2nd. The dilapidation of his home. 

There was entire unanimity at the meeting of the board 
of guardians, at the public meeting, and among all 
those whom I saw, as to the means most likely to meet 
the former difficulty. As matters now are the work is 
not there ; and the labourer must either leave the dis- 
trict, remain earning such money in the busy time as 
will keep him decently in idleness during the winter, 
or drag on in a condition of pauperism as he does now, or 
have further work provided for him. It was recom- 
mended that this could best be done by providing each 
labourer with about two acres of land, but under express 
ties nob to till more than about half an acre, this of 
course being in some degree dependent on the size of 
the family. It is possible that some of the men are 
idle from choice, but no such suggestion was made with 
regard to the bulk ; and it was the opinion that the 
men both could and would willingly pay a fair rent 
for such ground if placed at their disposal. The limit 
as to tilling was much pressed, there being a strong and 
constant determination on the part of the Irish labourer 
to till all he can, and serve no master. 



(36.) With regard to the houses, I have already the 
pointed out some of the difficulties which beset the Aghicbi.. 
guardians. But, making full allowance for all these xLtoumc 
difficulties, the guardians do not seem sufficiently alive — 
to the importance of efficient sanitary arrangements, 
and shrink from the trouble of disciplining the labourers to enforce: 
to the right use of sanitary conveniences when provided, powers of 
It is also quite probable, that under strict sanitary Xfigof' - ' 
supervision some of the houses occupied and owned bad pro- 
by the guardians would share the condemnation of 1>0rty - 
labourers’ houses. I have from time to time in reports 
on English districts, drawn attention to the difficulties 
in the way of effective sanitary administration by those 
who have to tax themselves for deficiencies. This of 
course reacts on the officials appointed by them j and 
though in Ireland the guardians have not the samo 
unlimited power over their sanitary officers as is the 
case in England, they can still make it very unpleasant 
for any sanitary ofiicer strongly pressing objectionable 
views. The provisions of the various Labourers Acts 
seem almost wide enough to meet every case, and to 
ensure the remedying of any crying evil. It would 
seem however, as if the poor labourers of Loughrea 
were too poor and ignorant to help themselves even 
by making the preliminary representations. This will 
have to be done for them by someone in a higher 
position ; but such will not move for fear of giving 
offence, or having to incur too much trouble. Hence, 
though there can be no question as to urgent need for 
probably 100 labourers’ cottages in Loughrea Union, 10 
only have been built, and, so far as I can understand, 
there is not at the moment any serious intention of 
further building. 

I have the honour to be, 

"Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Roger C. Richards, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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pauperism, 
prico of 

provisions, 

1881 anil 
1801. 

Number of 
holdings 



(1.) Total Area 198,832 Statute Acres. 




(2.) Number op Paupers. 




Outdoor. 






Fei 

centage. 



2*8 

5-2 



Indian meal, per ton 
White bread, 4 lb. loaf 
Beef, per lb. 

Mutton, per lb. 

Ox heads, each - 
Tea, per lb. 



£ s. d. 

Cost of outdoor relief for year ended 
September 29, 1881 - 477 9 10 

Cost of outdoor relief for year ended 

September 29, 1891 - - 1,138 3 5 

Cost of provisions consumed (including 
clothing and bedding) year ended 
September 29, 1881 - - - 1,342 0 0 

Cost of provisions consumed (including 
clothing and bedding) year ended 
September 29, 1891 - 1,290 0 0 



Soft sugar, per lb. 
Whisky, in gallon - 
Port wine, in doz. 
Marsala ,, 



0 16 0 
0 2 10 
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Agricultural Statistics (Ireland) Table 3. 



Loughkea Union (1890). 



(4.) No. of Holdings and their Size in Statute Acres. 




(5.) Extent under 



Water, Roads, 



108,832 

198,882 



Table 7. 

Extent of Laud under Crops. 




Corn crops 
Green crops - 
Grass, hay, &c. 

Total 



Yaluation in 1890 
„ 1891 



1890. 



5,097 



16,019 



27,615 acres. 



18,181 



29,677 



Table 12. 



(6.) Quantity of Stock in Loughrea Union (1890). 



Horses for 

Agricultural l Mules, 
purposes. 



9,210 2,130 

7,651 | 2,319 



U 77458. 



D 
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APPENDIX B. 



(1 .) Pauticulabs of Occupibbs and Families of 66 Cottages in the Town of Loughrca, ail Agricultural Labourers, 
together with Number and Measurement of Eooms, Accommodation, Condition, &c. 



Name. 


No. 

of 

Rooms. 


Dimensions. 


Rent. 


Family. 


Employ- 


Earnings. 


General Remarks. 


1. Michael Kennedy 


i down! 


14 by 13 feet 


31. per 


Self and 
wife. 


cultural 


Is. 6 d. and 
2s. per day. 


Room 7 feet high ; bare to rafters ; 
no yard ; no sewer nor trap. 












asual.stoni 

breaking 






2. Jolm McKeannn - 


2 


11^ feet by 12 feet: 12 feet by 


week. 


f ^4 


Gardener 

labourer. 


2s. per day 


Small back yard; drain stopped 
up. (Sub-tenant.) 


3. I’ut Barrett 


8 


0 feet by 10 feet; 10 feet by 
lli feet ; about (! feet bare 
to rafters. 


Is. 8d. 


Child- 


No constant 
employ- 




No sewer ; live from hand to mouth 
very precariously. 












labourer. 






A. Mrs. Chapman 


2 


10 feet by 14 fcot ; 11 feet by 


M. per 


Mother 


cultural 
labourer ; 
casual. 


2s. per day ; 
)s. per week 
in busy 


Sewer in bad order; slops, &c. 














S. Michael Rourko 


2 


12 feet by 9 feet ; 7 feet by 0 
feet. 


Is. 6rf. 
per 


No,., 


Agri- 

cultural 


work.' 


No yard. 










constant, 
except wet 
days. 






(i. Stephen Toole 


1 


13 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 
inches. 


ttfo 


child- 


Agri- 
cultural 
labourer ; 
casual. 


Is. M. and 
2s. 


Bare to rafters. No chimney. 


7. Pat Broderick • 


■ 


15 feet by 18 feet. - 


Is. (id. 
per 
week. 






Is. (id. to 


No yard. 


8. Catherine Daniel - 


‘ 


17 feet by 10 feet . 


3d. pei 


Two at. 




Is. per day 


Rent in arrears. 










living, 

two. 

dead. 








1). Ned Burke 


1 


14 feet by 12J feet 


~ 


Two 

child- 


Casual ; 
haytime. 


2s. per day 
Is. per day 


No ashpit; no drain; gable of 
house mere scantling, wattles and 


10. Mrs. Muddeu 


2 and a 
litchon. 


14 feet by 14 feet ; 9 feet by 14 
feet ; 9 feet by 14 feet. 


£4 4 0 
for 


sorvicc. 

Seven 

child- 


Agri- 
cultural 
labourer, 
and shop. 


Is. lid- and 
2s. per day. 


Has two acre; of land, cow, and 

at Conacre. 








cottage 


C! Ill 

la- 

bourers. 








11. John Robinson - 


1 room 


10 feet by 11 feet 


10s per 


family. 


Cardriver ; 
occasionally 
igricullura 


Is. id. per 


About half work, half idle. No ac- 
commodation of any kind. 


12. Mrs. Sliiel 


i „ 


14 feet by 16 feet 




Two 

child- 


Agricul- 

labour ; 
also char- 


Is. per day 


Returned from Boston, where she 
had 11 . a week in laundry ; 
borrowed her breakfast. No 


13. Mrs. Cnrty 


. . 


14 feet by 16 feet 


- 


Two 


Casual ; 
half-and- 
half. 


- 


No yard or convenience ; no drain ; 
partial partition in room. 


14. Redmond Wall - 


3 „ 


18 feet by 11 foot ; 10 feet by 
10 feet ; 10 feet by 8 feet. 


If. per 
annum 


Had 

child- 

daugh- 


Shoemaker 
igricultura 
labourer in 
harvest. 


Is. per day 
(daughter) 


Small garden, three-eighths of a 
rood, Irish. 


15. Tom Caso.v- . 


partial 


10 feet by 17 feet ; 7i feet by 
17 feet. 


Is. 6 d. 
per 


living. 

Two 

Child- 


Casual - 


2s. without 
:1s. per day 
and food. 


Three-quarter time work; bare to 
rafters; small yard; no con- 
venience. 


16. Pat Crahin 


1 


17 feet by 10i feet - 


week. 


Two 

child- 




2s. to 2s. 6 d 


No back door ; no yard. 


17. Mrs. Egan - 

18. Ed. Egan 


1 3 
3 i 


17 feet by 12 feet ; 7i feet by 
S feet 2 in. 

10 feet by 17 feet 


11 . 2s. 


Oue 

Mothei 
and son 




- 


Works H acres of his own land, 
and . for hire in busy times ; bare 
to rafters ; yard ana garden ; big 
midden standing in water, pig- 
geries ditto. 


10. Ed. Ileero - 


1 


18 feet by 13 feet 


10s. pe 


One 

child 

wife. 


Weaver ; 
chiefly in 
harvest. 


2s. per day 


Corner of room boxed off. Small 
yard ; no convenience. 


20. Thos. Donoghue 


3 


14 feet by 16 feet ; two 9 feet 
by 9 feet 6 inches. 




Four 

child- 

mother 


Casual ; t w 
boys casua 




Has about 1 aero of land and two 
cows; at grass donkey and pig 
Small yard, bad. 41. per cow at 
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Rent. Family. 



2 Oifeotby 12Heet; Ittftrt by los-pe. Occasional Is.perday Ofton £ ist«l by si 



„ <> ,■ i„,.w hv 7 feet (i ins no- Seven. Agri- 10s. per No garden or convenience. Ono 

J inches : n'tei't^by'li feet. n.inal. all in cultural week. son 20 years, girl U, youngest 0. 

’ house, labourer s 

l 1 71 feet bv 10 J feet - - 10s. per Lodger Agri- Is. per day; Keeps lodger; no yard or con- 

1 174 feet, oj 1031C11. ” cultural Od. per day vemcnce. 

' ' ' labour. including 1 

casual, and keep, 
charing. 

> »».»—•»»«- -$r .fist > 1 -™ 

- ®s§ ssr wSfrsa'iaai'Oa.VE 

2 down. ijlect. labourer. I 



I 16 feet by 0 feet; 0 feet by is. Od. Four in „ Is. Od. per No convenience. 

' I 0 feet ; 0 feet by 0 foot. jper family. summer I 

- i IB feet bv 12 feet; 12 feet by led. per Two Regular Is. 0d. per i Good garden ; yard ; a cesspool. 
2 1 1 8 feet. week, child- labourer. day. 



, . , , , . ... . „ .... Three I Regular Is. per day Wife does knitting and washing 

2 I ln 6 ^t y 1» ' child labouwi . and keep. yard and garden, 

week. ren. 

by 04 feet. pc.,k. cmiu Garden. 

• a “ • ■as?' ^ggjsrasftsscs^ 

jicr two at 

1 ■«»»» • • msh&t- fi&d ~ %asr-*sgar5 fit 

ricalO breaking ' to at two sides, and a sack drawn 



* “'S Kile fflSS. ‘“X 

, lOfMtbyaofeet . ■ Jfe {SS* 

ren. wife casual. 2s. 6d. 

per week 



. 0d.pcr One Casual ls.Od.a Brothers, aged 18 and 20, work at 
week, child, labourer, day. 2s. in stone breaking. 
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APPENDIX B. — continued. 



Name. 


No. 

of 

Rooms. 


Dimensions. 


Rent, 


Family. 


Employ- 


Earnings, j General Remarks. 


■IS. Michael Duffy - 


2 


18 feet by 12 feet; 18 feet by 
o feet. 


If. per 
year. 


young 


1 “,, 


2s. to 2s. fld.j Wife is a wool carder, and husband 
per day ; also fills up his time with same 










rcn. 




per day, | house. 


4(1. Thos. Farrell 


3 


13 feet by 8 feet : 13 feet by 
8 feet ; 10 feet by 12 feet. 


month. 


Five 

young 


^ Casual 
breaks 


2s. per day 1 Partially ceiled. 


47. John Fahy 


3 up, 

3 clown. 


18 feet by 11 feet- ; two, 7i feet 
by 9 feot. 


luarter. 


Two 


^ Casual 


„ Middle man ; has lodgers. 


48. M. Dunn 


2 


14 feet by 7 feet; 14 feet by 
0 feet. 




Two 

boys. 




Is. 6 d. to 2s. Partially ceiled ; boys full grown, 
per day. 


49. .loo Burke 


2 


19 feot by 71 feet ; 11 feet by 
7 foot. 


Of. 8s. 
year. 


Two 

child- 




2s. Ed. to 4s. Only works on land when can gel 
per day. piece work, at which he makes 

2s. Ed. to 4s. per day. 


50. John Ryan 


2 


17 feet by 16 feet; 9 feet by 
81 feet. 


134. lOif. 
per 


One 

child. 




per day. 


51. John McDonough 


1 


18 feet by 101 feet 




Wife 




2s. to 2s. 0<f. Partially partition; small garden 
per day. and yard; lodgers arc wife and 










odgers. 






52. Fergus Kenms - 

' 




14 feet by 10 feet; 01 feet by 
10 feet ; 10 feet by 11 feet. 


ytar. 


Six 

child- 




— [ Girl 22 years; sou earns Gs. per 

week ; If. for small garden. 


53. Paul Dolan 


2 


15 feet by 15 feet ; 15 feet by 
71 feet. 


If. per 


f ^4 




2s. to 2s. Ed. Skilled labourer ; had 1 acre of land 
per day. (English) ; has pig and cow on 

ley belonging to evicted tenant. 


54. Thos. Nylaml • 


3 


10 feet by 10 feot ; 7 feet by < 
8 feet ; 8 feet by 7 feet. 


04. Ed. 
per 

month. 


small 

child- 


labourer 


10s. per This is cottage built by guardians 
week. and has 4 acre of land. 


55. Pat Kelly * 


3 


15 feet by 12 feet ; two, 0 feet 
by 7! feet. 


“ 


child- 




„ One acre of land (statute). 


60. Phil Ilinos 


3 

loll. 


14 feet by 12 feel ; two, 91 feet 
by 7 feet ; 

9 feet by 14 feet. 


31. 124. 
per 

annum. 


One 

boy. 


labourer. 


Is. Gif. to 2s. Fairly good cottage, with £ rood 
per day. 1 (Irish) land. 


57. Put Mulkcrno • 


1 


101 feet by 15 feet ; 8 feet by 
15 feet. 


Rent 

free. 


child” 


Regular 


9s. per 1 Garden, 1 rood (Irish) ; son earns 
week. J 15s. per quarter and board. 










lodger. 














three 
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58. Thos. Hnverty • 




14 feet by 10 feet 


is. 3d. 


.a 


Casual 

labourer. 


2s. per day ! 


59. Pat Martin 


- 


— 


30s. per 
year. 


One son 


fflgS. 


10s. ]Ka Small yard. 


00. Jas. Farrell 


1 


19 feet by 14 feet 




f ^"q 


Casual 

labourer. 


2s. per day Breaks stones when not at agricul- 
tural labour ; partial partition ; 


01. Lawrence Noon - 


3 


12 feet by 14 feet ; S feet by 
10 feet ; 12 feet by 23 feet.’ 


2s. 3d. 


No 

child- 




9s. per I No ground ;^lias lodger; alsoagri- 


02. Michael Kinnars 


2 


Both 171 feet by 10 feot 


~ 


Three 

child- 






03. Pat O’Sliaugnessy 


• 


10 feet by 11 feet ; two, 11 feet 

by 6 feet. 


- 


- 




Is. Ed. per Ceiled ; caretaker (70 yoars). 


04. John O'Shaugnessy - 


3 


10 feet by 91 feet; 5 feet by 
10 feet ; 161 feet by 141 feet. 


~ 


Six 

young 

child- 


Regular 

labourer. 


12s. per Caretaker, not living in house lest 
week. roof should fall in ; water trickling 

down walls and in pools on floor. 


05. Andrew Finlay - 


4 down 


12 feet by 12 feet ; two, 8 feet 
by 8 feet ; 8 feet by 6 feet ; 


annum 


Had 15 
child- 


^ Casual 


„ Skilled labour; boy 19, earning 

6s. per week. 










child- 














living 














house. 






00. John Hannon 


1 


16 feet by 21 feet 


2 f. per 

annum 


Self am 




2s. per day More like a barn. 



All those are agricultural labourers living in the township of Loughrea. A number of witnesses whose evidence 
as to wages, earnings, conditions of engagement, &c. has been duly considered m the paragraphs ot tne iepor^ 
dealing with those heads ot' inquiry, also gave particulars as to their cottages. In driving round i also saw and 
took measurements of outside cottages ; but as they are for the most part merely reproductions ot those set out 
above, I have not thought it necessary to go into continued details in regard to them, in at least one case 
probably in many of the outside cottages where there is also a holding of land, the occupier is alone responsible, 
along with the guardians, for the insanitary conditions. 
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APPENDIX C. 



Labourer. 

1.— Report by E. S. Tener, Esq., J.P., Agent to the 
Marquis of Clanricarde. 

li Report (1.) As there is not much tillage, and ths district is 
i.y E.S. chiefly pastoral, the farmers have but few permanent 
T'-i'er.Bsq-. j iau j Bj and at certain seasons there is not employment 
h. Lorfl for all the labourers. But in spring and at hay harvest 
{.•[aiirwarde, t ^ 0 supply of labour is found scant, and, on the whole, 
replies is not much in excess of the demand. 

«■»! to r (2.) Mainly per day, but men in fairly continuous 
Dully? ° r employment would receive a week’s notice to leave. 
Uo.™l„ n (3.) The wages run from Is. 3d, to Is. 6 d. for fairly 
siaiiulary, permanent hands, and from 2s. to 2s. 6 d. for casual 
ur'ers'fn labour. 

"lies'll)- (4.) The cottages are, as a rule, most inferior, and 

districts of defective in sanitary requirements. In the town, under 
.o"B irea. ] al .g e owners, the rents are very low, ranging from 6ci. 

per week to Is. 6 d. At such rents the tenants under- 
took to keep the premises in order. But as that is not 
done by them, it would be a better arrangement that 
tho owner should execute all repairs, and charge a 
higher rent. 

(5.) The gardens attached to the cottages are small, 
and it would be desirable to rent to the labourer an 
additional quantity of laud, to not exceed together with 
his garden, 2 statute acres, care being taken that he 
should only till a portion, and use the greater part as 
pasturage for a cow. 

(6.) There are no benefit societies to my knowledge. 

(7.) The Shepherds’ Association is the sole approach 
to a trades union. The herdsmen in Galway are much 
better paid than in Meath, the richest land in Ireland, 
where the cattle are more valuable, and farmers com- 
plain that the custom of paying by Collop, or right to 
feed a certain number of animals summer and winter, 
leads to abuse and dishonesty. Many herdsmen have 
grown rich, and they have as a class the power to make 
most favourable terms for themselves. 

(8.) The relations ai - e not satisfactory ; there is not a 
benevolent interest taken in the condition of the 
labourer to the extent that should prevail. On the 
other hand, the labourer is much of an eye servant, and 
farmers justly complain of business neglected, and 
want of diligence. 

(9.) In this district the labourer and his family are, 
as a rule, well clad in home-made frieze or flannel. 
He does not use slop or old clothes as in other parts — 
notably in North of Ireland — and the women wear 
warm skirts and cloaks, and bare feet are seldom seen, 



except in the case of children, and in summer that is 
not objectionable. 

But the food of the labourer deserves serious con- 
sideration. Formerly he used whole meal made into 
bread or porridge, and the latter was consumed with 
milk. Now flour — foreign flour — has taken the place of 
the wheaten meal, and oatmeal ; and tea, or a vile 
decoction — boiled tea — instead of milk. Potatoes and 
flour are used in potato bread. But even that home- 
made bread is not used as much as formerly. Fine 
flour bread is purchased, bread carts carry it all over 
the district, and used with tea, often for all three meals. 
Vegetables, beyond the commonest cabbage and 
potatoes, are not grown, and soup is never made. That 
food is now cheaper than formerly, is an undeniable 
fact, that is to say, flour, is cheaper. But the food of 
the labourer used to be more nutritious, living as he did 
mainly on whole meal, milk, and potatoes. He has now 
cheap tea, flour, and sugar instead. 

The clergy of all denominations might do much 
more than they do to reform household arrangements, 
and change the food of tho labourer. The stimulant 
of tea too often gives place to the stronger stimulant 
of whisky and porter. And the scandalous facilities 
for drinking in Loughrea, which contains 50 licensed 
houses, provide a temptation for the labourers living in 
or near the town. I have .resided in Loughrea nearly 
six years, and I have not known or heard of any clergy- 
man opposing the granting or renewal of licenses. 
They may preach tempei'ance, but they don’t boldly 
confront and seek to strike at the root of the evil. I 
am told by Mr. Toole and others that the neglected 
state of the streets and footpaths, the filth allowed to 
lie for weeks; flags broken, &c., is in striking contrast 
with what obtained before 1882. Mr. Blake, then 
agent, was murdered in that year. He was chairman 
of the town commissioners, and acting chairman of the 
board of guardians, and under his influence both boards 
were well worked for the benefit of the ratepayers. 

With the political and agrarian agitation which took 
place after Mr. Blake’s death a change followed in tho 
constitution of the town board. The larger ratepayers 
resigned, because political resolutions and addresses 
were being constantly brought forward for adoption. 

Since then, the Board has been controlled by one — ■ 
the dominant political party — and tho state of the 
streets is an object lesson for those who may imagine 
that municipal institutions are understood in such 
towns as Loughrea . 

February 25, 1893. Edward Shaw Tener. 
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To (Jbohsr^x -Db^o^ .TSfjq., Secret*# 1 .. . J 
Royal Commission on Labour. 

Introduction. . 

2, King’s Bench Walk, 

Dear Sib, Temple, E.C., April, 1893. 

1. After completing the inquiry iii the Longhrea 
Union, I proceeded to make arrangements for visiting 
the Roscrea Union of Tipperary, which had been 
selected as my next district. 

2. In order that the object, of my visit might bo 
fairly well understood beforehand, I placed myself in 
communication with Mr. Dooly, the clerk of the Union, 
and forwarded to. him a number of No. III. forms for 
distribution. Having thus as far as possible prepared 
the way for .inquiry, I arrived a* Roscrea on March 9th. 

3. Roscrea is situated in the northern tongue of Mid- 
Tipperary (the North Riding), which stretches into 
King’s County and Queen’s County ; the Union, though 
lying chiefly in Tipperary, embraces considerable por- 
tions of both the counties named. In past times Ros- 
crea has been a place of considerable importance, and 
there are still standing the walls of mills which were 
once giving employment to a considerable section 
of the population. There now remain a tannery, a 
malting business, a saw mill, and a flour mill; the 
latter grinding for the public at a fixed cost as 
distinguished from being conducted on the ordinary 
commercial lines. Mr. Henry Buckley, who was as- 
sociated with the establishment of the woollen manu- 
factory in 1822 and still lives in the neighbourhood, 
informed me, that the mills were first built with a view 
to manufacturing a special make of cloth, which was 
largely sold to the surrounding shopkeepers. At one 
time as many as 100 hands were employed in the mill. 
It was not long however, before it was discovered, that 
it was more profitable to buy the cloth in Bradford, 
and so gradually the merchanting business was in- 
creased, and the manufacturing proportionately de- 
creased. It has now entirely disappeared, and a milling 
business is carried on at the old place. I'or the anti- 
quarian Roscrea has great interest, there being in a 
very perfect condition the gable of St. Cronan’s Abbey 
founded in the sixth century, an ancient round tower, 
and the castle built by order of King John in 1213. 

The soil for the most part is very fertile, and much 
more under tillage than Longhrea, to which district it 
stands in marked contrast. The town lies near the 
foot of the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and the imme- 
diately surrounding country appears, when viewed from 
any considerable height, to be perfectly flat. Such 
however is not the case, and though at points there is 
a considerable extent of bog land, as a general rule 
the district is undulating, there being very little level 
ground excepting on the bogs. The, land has princi- 
pally a limestone basis, and there are quarries from 
which limestone and sandstone are taken for local pur- 
poses. Throughout the whole Union there are a num- 
ber of limekilns, in which the stone is burnt mostly for 
use on the land. I was surprised at the number and 
size of the :gravei. deposits. These deposits are in 
some places of great thickness, and are the storehouses 
from which the authorities draw stones for the repair 
of the roads. In some places also the larger boulders 
have been used along with a free admixture of mud and 
mortar for the erection of some of the older cottages. 

On the eastern side, the Union is entered by the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, which divides at 
the point of entry, one line running to Cork, the other 
to Limerick. At Roscrea itself the line branches off to 
Parsonstown. so that the Union is well supplied with 
railway communication. . It . is also, equally well off in 
respect of highways. The town of Roscrea lying on 
the great highway to Limerick, has probably enjoyed 
considerable .facilities of this kind for very many years ; 
while at the famine time much work of this kind was 
done, and the limestone formation, together with the 
gravel deposits, probably facilitate the keeping of these 
numerous roads radiating from the town of Roscrea in 
excellent order. 



5. About 2 miles from the town at Mount Heaton is 
the, monastery of Mount St. Joseph. This is a commu- 
nity of trappist monks, similar to that established for 
so many years at Mount St. Mai lery near Lismore. 
As this community farms upwards of 500 acres of land, 

I called at the monastery in order to obtain informa- 
tion. The visit was in all respects a most interesting 
one. In addition to agriculture — the appliances for 
which are of the’most modern and complete kind — thero 
is a considerable amount of building. In connection 
with this, there is a mill for grinding cement, and a 
saw mill, both of which are largely used by thoso re- 
quiring such convenience for similar purposes. I was 
most cordially received, and not only was the desired 
information furnished, but I was shown throughout 
the whole of the buildings, and treated most hospi- 
tably. In this respect there seems to be a cleter- 
mination to keep up the reputation so long established 
by the older establishment at Mount St. Mallery. Auy 
visitors who may come at 2 o’clock, luncheon time, 
are cordially welcome to sit down and partake of t.ho 
meal, and not only so but may come and stay in the 
house as long as they please, no charge being mado for 
their maintenance. From time to time such visitors 
stay, coming and going when they please, and generally 
sooner or later making some gift to the Order. 

6. Roscrea is the scene of one of the Cromwellian 
settlements, and the population is somewhat evenly 
divided as to creed. For so small a place it enjoys 
considerable advantages, having in addition to several 
social clubs a temperance hall, a fine building esta- 
blished by the benevolence and enterprise of a few of 
the neighbouring gentry within the precincts of the old 
Bridewell, and now virtually the town hall. 

7. There are in the Union a few comparatively consi- 
derable centres of population. Among these are Clough- 
jordan, Moneygall, Shinrone, and Borris-in-Ossory ; 
there are also other places where there arc perhaps six 
or seven cottages near together ; but apart from these 
and Roscrea itself, the houses arc dotted up and down 
by the road sides. 

8. The total area of tho Union is 143,511 statute 
acres, of which 31,362 are under crops. Thero is a 
considerable quantity of barley grown, there being a 
convenient market for this crop, but the distribution of 
cropping as between the different parts of the Union is 
far from uniform. For the purposes of Poor Law ad- 
ministration this area has been divided in 28 electoral 
divisions, which are given in Appendix A. 

9. On arriving at Roscrea I immediately interviewed 
Mr. Dooly the clerk of the guardians, and he mostreadily 
afforded me all the information he could in regard 
to the object of the inquiry. He gave me the names of 
some of the more prominent farmers and employers of 
agricultural labour, and suggested visits to representa- 
tive and populous portions of the Union. Following 
these suggestions I subsequently drove in various 
directions, making calls at the houses of those gentle- 
men and farmers whose names had been given, and in- 
specting such cottages era route as seemed more parti- 
cularly to call for note. Where, as often happened, the 
occupier of the house was from home, I left a form No.III. 
with the request that this should be filled in and for- 
warded to me subsequently, and in many cases this 
was done. It was also arranged, that at the following 
weekly meeting of the Board of Guardians I should be 
present for the purpose of obtaining information from 
a ‘ body necessarily representative of the whole area. 
This meeting was poorly attended, a circumstance 
owing partly to the fact, that thero had been an extra- 
ordinarily large attendance at the previous board to 
consider a scheme of water supply, which had become 
an urgent necessity ; but also, I regret to say, to a consi- 
derable indifference to the subject of the inquiry, and 
a fear that somehow or other it might result in a 
further call on the rates. It is however only due to 
those gentlemen who were present to say, that they very 
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cheerfully and freely answered such questions as were 
put to them. 

To Mr. Studdert, the district inspector, I gave a num- 
ber of forms (No. III.) with the request, that he would 
ask the sergeants in the sub-districts to fill them up 
and return them to him. This he very kindly did, and 
I desire to express my appreciation of the extreme 
precision and intelligence with which the answers were 
framed. 

I also sat on the morning of one day at the Court 
House, Roscrea, for the sake of hearing such witnesses 
--agricultural labourers — as might present themselves. 
About 14 took advantage of this opportunity, and a 
number of the same men came again in the afternoon 
nt the public meeting which was held in the same place. 
It is unfortunate that only two employers of agricultural 
labour, Captain Gibson and Mr. Read, were present at 
this inquiry. It had been well advertised for 4 or 5 days, 
the officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary having 
put up the placards announcing the meeting in all 
the ontlying districts. Captain Gibson showed his 
interest in the inquiry not only by attending at the 
meeting, but by taking me round his estate, and show- 
ing me the cottages he had built. In connection with 
the latter, it is satisfactory to record his opinion, that 
they have not cost him a penny, i.e., they arc worth all 
ho spent for them, and bring back a reasonable interest. 
Mr. Kelly, of Ballymclish, arranged for mo to meet 
some labourers at Borris-in-Ossory, and gave me a 
report which will be found in the Appendix. To all 
these, and to others who by writing or orally have 
given information I feel that I am indebted. I have 
thought it convenient to sift and consolidate such 
evidence, rather than to protract the report by a series 
of separate statements. 

10. It is interesting to note that the Roscrea Union 
have expended 1,5001. in the purchase and distribution 
of seed potatoes, and that though here and there 
attempts at deception, and sharp practice have been 
met with, the result on the whole has been highly 
satisfactory. The quality and quantity of potatoes 
grown has been improved, and the first instalment of 
the loan — 7501. — has within a few pounds been repaid. 



I. — Supply op Labook. 

g . 11 . In one or two districts the complaint was made 

aboutequals that the supply of labour was insufficient, but this 
demand i appeared to arise from purely local circumstances. 
workdono° Thus a few farmers in the neighbourhood of the 
by mutual monastery at Mount Heaton complained that labourers 
exchange. wore very scarce, and that it was impossible to get any 
even with the prospect of constant work, all the avail- 
able labour in tho district being absorbed by the mon- 
astery farm. In this connection it was curious to 
find, that a number of farmers’ sons, who to all intents 
and purposes are agricultural labourers, while too proud 
to work for hire for neighbouring farmers, had no objec- 
tion to working at the monastery. The same thing 
was told me by the Trappist Brother in charge of the 
farm. Hence in this immediate district, while the one 
and much the largest employer of labour found the 
supply of labour sufficient, the neighbours reported 
it as very insufficient. As a rule, there would 
not appear to be any great difficulty in procuring 
labourers, where there is a permanent place and a com- 
paratively decent house, but there is often a scarcity 
of hands in tho busy seasons. The substantial volume 
of work is done on the system of “ cooring ” or “ in 
and-out” working. Among the small farmers particu- 
larly this system prevails ; the loan of a horse, a man, 
or tho whole family at one time is repaid by a corre- 
sponding service at another. Machinery is extensively 
used, and is for the most part hired. On the larger 
farms even, when it is intended to have a threshing 
day, the news is spread abroad ; and on the appointed 
day there is a gathering of assisting neighbours and 
others, who in view of the refreshments for the most 
part liberally provided, are prepared to make the 
occasion ono of festivity. 

Difficulty in 12. There is here, as in Loughrea, and in most old 
dolemiining towns, a certain kind of labour which is very indefinite, 
bonafldes nlK i j s a pfc to confuse any comparison of supply and 
fabourcr. demand. At the slack time of the year there are 

some men at Roscrea, and in each of the small towns 
in the Union who arc not at work. These are the 
men who are most likely to present themselves as 
witnesses, and they are the most unreliable. It is 
very difficult to distinguish tho established corner 
man from the bond fido labourer willing to work. 
These men always maintain, that there is an abundant 



supply of labour — meaning thereby that they themselves The 

are unable to obtain work on their own terms ; naturally 
they will never admit they are unwilling to work, or Labocreb. 
unreasonable in their demands. Some of the witnesses — 
were of this Class, and in order to sift them as far as 
possible, I attended the petty sessions in Roscrea, and 
saw some of the men, evidently habitues, as spectators of 
the proceedings. The matter maybe put thus: — the 
ordinary farmers keep the barest possible number of 
men on the land ; the gentry are not so particular, but 
keep little or no excess. Such labour as is not perma- 
nently engaged drifts to the larger centres, and is 
available for special times. It is fitfully employed, 
and is for the greater part of the year surplus labour ; 
and prolwbly it gradually degenerates by association 
into such labour as no farmer cares to have. Apart 
from this residuum the supply of labour is scarce. 

13. There has been a slight decrease in the supply Decrease in 
during the last 10 or 15 years ; but in proportion to the eqSai io 
demand it is probably much the same. The use of decrease in 
machinery has extended very rapidly, and in some dis- demallli - 
tricts land has been put down for grazing purposes, 
though in this respect Roscrea compares very favour- 
ably with most unions. The tendency to emigrate con- 
tinues, and is likely to continue until there is some 

very material change in existing conditions. There is 
no trace of any immigration of outside labourers during 
any time of the year, the small surplus in the centres, 
and the overtime made, together with the assistance of 
women and children sufficing to get through the extra 
work. One of the witnesses, a sergeant of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, spoke to an interesting circumstance 
in his sub-district. Year by year there are about a 
dozen emigrants to America, whose place is as regularly 
filled by men from Kilkenny. He was at a loss to ex- 
plain this regular current, but I am inclined to think it 
arises in this way : In Kilkenny, from all I can gather, 
employment is more casual and the labourers are con- 
sequently unable to save any passage money. In this 
particular district of Roscrea (Bourney) labour is con- 
stantly employed, and though the earnings are small, 
the labourers contrive to scrape together enough to 
carry them across to America. This was considered by 
several employers with whom I discussed the matter as 
the probable explanation. 

14. In some few cases complaint is made that the labour ns 
labourer is not so efficient as in former years, but on 

tho whole the evidence is that he is much the same, and as 
Some farmers say that he is more efficient ; and if the elsewhere, 
small farmers, and farmers’ sons, and skill in the use of 
machinery be taken into the account, it is probable that 
this is the moro correct opinion. It is often stated that 
the labourer is idle, and can only be relied upon to do a 
fair day’B work under constant and close supervision. 

This refers more particularly to labourers engaged by 
the day. It is very probable that where such labour is 
fitful, and the labourer does not know where to look to 
for his next employment, he will try and eke out the 
work lie has. In examining the witnesses I was al way’s 
conscious of a feeling in their minds when pressing this 
matter, that they were in the habit of balancing the 
work and the pay, putting their own estimate on both. 

As compared with other districts it is agreed on all 
hands, that the labourers in Roscrea Union and in Tip- 
perary generally are as good, as can be found anywhere 
in Ireland. 

II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

15. Generally speaking there is much the same Engage - 
dividing line in Roscrea as elsewhere between con- 
tinuous and casual engagement. Those in charge of by week, 
stock have more continuous employment, than those 
employed in tillage. In some of the districts more par- 
ticularly devoted to grazing, some of those employed in 
tillage are engaged by the year, and live in the house as 
servants. The number of these is comparatively small. 

For the rest work, as judged by the terms of engage- 
ment, is casual ; the prevailing custom being to engage 
by the day, though payment is made weekly, and ex- 
cept under special circumstances a week’s notice is 
given. Among the larger employers of labour the 
longer terms of engagement are more generally found ; 
they will engage most of their ordinary labourers by 
the week ; though I could not hear of any cases in 
which such labourers were engaged by the year, even 
when living in their employers’ cottages. 

16. The prevailing hours of labour are from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. in the summer months — from March 1st to 
November 1st— and from light to dark during the other 
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months of the year. These hours are subject to con- 18. The opportunities of adding to these wages by B.-II. 
R T icur,- siderable modifications according to the pressure of piece-work are very few ; and it waa only at the meeting — 
rcu.vL wor k, the relationship existing between the particular of the Board of Guardians, and at the Court-House n- Piece-work 

nooiiBB. j’ er and hi8 labourers, and the undefined but quiries that I could bear of these. Such as they are, slight, 
appreciable advantages or drawbacks of the employ- they are confined to the following : 
ment. One estate agent of considerable experience Mowing, 8s., 10s., and 15s. per Irish acre, 

put it this way ; — that in slack times he gave his men Cutting turf, 25s., 21s. per 100 boxes (120). 

a considerable amount of latitude, often keeping them Ditching, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6a. per pereh. 

not more than nominally employed. In times of Fencing and ditching, 6 d. per perch, 

pressure he expected to have all the time required Spreading manure, 3s. 6d., 4s. per 100 loads, 

by the emergency, and such time was always cheer- Hedge-cutting (brushing), la®. per perch, 
fully given by the men. The hours of carters do not ,, flashing, 2 id. per perch. 

vary much from those of ordinary labourers. They * Draining per perch, 2s. for small, 4s. for sub-men f 
are found only on the larger farms, or as sons living (3 ft. 9 in. deep, li ft. across top, 9 in across bottom), 
in their father's house. At each end of the day they I regret to say, that upon this poi nt I have bad to ignore 

give a little extra time to attending to the horses, but entirely the evidence given by the labourers spokesman 
such attention would seem to be small as compared at the Eoscrea meeting. From his manner, from the 
with that required from horsekeepers in England. The expression on the faces of Ins fellow labourers at the 
stockmen are mostly herds, and their hours of labour time, and from a comparison of Ins evidence with 
are necessarily irregular and indefinite. They must that obtained from other sources— from both employers 
work such hours as are required for the proper care and employed— I was at the time very much dis- 
of the stock entrusted to them.it being left to their inclined to accept the evidence as accurate. 1 im- 
conscience and interest as to what those hours shall be. pressed upon lnm and upon the rest the necessity ot 
Women and children are only employed during the giving strictly truthful evidence, but they seemed not 
busy seasons, and then their hours are the same as to care to contradict uhe statements made by their 
those worked by the ordinary labourers. For the almost self-constituted spokesman. What I afterwards 
ordinary labourer who has his breakfast before coming heard confirmed the opinion I had formed. 

to his work, one hour, from 12 noon to 1 p.m. is allowed 19 j n haytime and harvest no deviation is made from (0 

for dinner. Those who have to attend to cattle or ^he ordinary mode of payment or employment. There ),aylime 
horses will, after coming to feed their animals, have i s the regular staff of men, who receive work all the year and harvest 
half-an-hour for breakfast. In some instances, during ronnd a t8s., 9s., or 10s., per week ; these go on working 
longer hours of work, or under special circumstances on the same terms. The casual labourers however, who 
two hours are allowed for meals, but this is exceptional. j,avc been employed at the same rate, receiv 



Only herdsmen, and the comparatively few who 



Is. 6 d. per day with food or without, to the wa 



engaged in a dairy farm have any Sunday work, and they have been receiving. This extra payment varies ac- 
the time such are employed will average about four cording to the capabilities of the labourer and the par- 



hours. In some cases it would appear that the farmers ticular exigency. There 
themselves attend to the horses at the two ends of the recognised by custom ; 1 
day, as the hours of employment returned are the same employers who would gi 



as those of the ordinary labour 



ticular exigency. There arc no perquisites or allowances 
recognised by custom ; though here and there I heard ol' 
employers who would give a man surplus vegetables t>ut 



— 


Summer. 


Winter. 


Carters, stockmen, &c. 


(5 a.ra. to 7 p.m. 


6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


| (.7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Light to dark. 






( 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Ordinary labourers 


1 (.7 a.m. lo 6 p.m. 


i 7 30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
IS a.m. to 4 30 p.m. 



Women and children when employed, mostly work the 



of his garden, or a certain allowance of milk per day ; 
such things may however be assigned purely to charity, 
and have no traditional foundation. 

20. In lieu of cash, and as part payment for services, Consider.v^ 
it is very customary to give to a labourer his house, the Sir cash, 
grass of a cow — sometimes also that of an ass — at other 
times the grass of an ass and not that of a cow, a turf 
bank free, or for a small nominal payment, a garden from 
a quarter of an acre and upwards, and a potato ground on 
varying conditions. It is hard to place an estimate on 
these items. The grass of a cow is considered as worth 
4Z. per annum, this depends very much on the quality 
of the land. On the average this group may be con- 
sidered as worth 71. or SI. per annum ; where the value 
is greater than this, the employed is either a herd, or 
in much the same capacity. The daily labourer— i.e., 



same hours as men, but where the men come early, the onc engaged by the day or week, but only employed 
women will be about half-an-hour later in the morning, casually — is not as a rule affected by these arrangements 
At certain seasons of the year some of the labourers save as to turf banks. He may and sometimes does 
will walk a considerable distance to their work, but as arrange to keep live stock, but it is mostly an indepen- 



a rule they are not called upon to walk far, and an dent bargain for cash payment. These men are largely 
average allowance of half-an-hour will probably cover found among those who, when not otherwise occupied, 
any time so occupied. In summer time therefore, and CQ t and dry turf, bringing it up to market on idle days, 
in one or two districts only, stockmen and carters will There is a considerable amount of employment for road 
work 12£ hours per day, and in winter IO3 hours, but men, who here as in Loughrea oscillate between such cm- 
the prevalent hours are as follows : — ployment and agriculture. These men receive Is. 6cl. 

per day, and the gangers — i.e., men who take a certain 

— amount of superintendence — 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day. In the 

— - Summer. Winter. neighbourhood of Shannakill wages seem somewhat 

_ — — lower than in other parts of the Union : labourers work- 

ing here for lOd. to Is. per day with two meals found, or 
Carters, waggoners, stockmen 11 hours ll hours. ] g . 2d. per day without meals, supplemented by a cottage 

, u _ 9 n and an acre of land at 40s. rent, and a cottage and half 

Ordinary labourers ] an acre of land at 30s. 

cio .■ 8 ■■ The estimates given as to total earnings vary from 

23Z. for ordinary to 50Z. for specially skilled men. I 

could not hear of any case at all approaching the latter 

figure, and it must be regarded as quite exceptional. 

One of the witnesses before me at the Eoscrea Court 
___ , IT . House estimated his earnings at about 15s. per week 

III.— wages and EAKNINGS. during the summer months, and 10s. per week during 

the winter months, and considered that his total annual 
17. There is considerable uniformity, coupled with earnings would be about 32 1. His brother who lived 
considerable variety in tho wages and earnings. 9s. in the same house was earning the same amount. These 
per week or ils equivalent is the pay of the ordinary were evidently better class labourers with no difficulty 
labourer or waggoner in almost every district, but in in getting good employment. Giving due value to the 

this equivalent there is very great variety. Occasion- — — : — ~ 

only 8,. per .reel : i. racked, while m .mne c*e. A. SStt 

the pay amounts to 10s. and here and there 11s. Ihese resting on two side supports, fi. This is ihe method employed for 

higher payments are mostly accompanied by some draining the yards of the cottages, and which, judging by results, is not 

special duties or extra qualification, and 9s. is about su j‘ ^Klatourerswifo use the narrower tools in the bottom of the 
the uniform average, drain, 

E 3 



dent bargain for cash payment. These n 
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B.— II. various items above enumerated, the annual earnings of 
KOBORRA. the different classes of labour will probably be much as 
under : — 

Ordinary labourers - - 261. to 32 1. 

Skilled labourers (scarce) - - 321. to 401. 

Men in charge of cattle including 
herds - ... 301. to 401. 

Servants living in house - flOl. to 121. 

t and keep. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

There are 21. For existing requirements the supply of houses 
enough seems to be sufficient, and to be almost identical with 
fnrnniiuifl- conditions existing in 1881. Thus, on comparing 
tion. ' the Census returns of 1881 with those of 1891, it is 
found, that the population and the number of houses 
for the two periods wex - e as follows : — 



Population 
Houses - 
Number por house 



Tlio housos of those who are rognlarly employed are 
mostly convenient, being on the farms or near at hand. 
For extra labour when required, reliance has to be 
placed oii tho larger centres, which may be some dis- 
tance away. It is however only in such cases, or in 
that of some special work at attractive wages, that 
labourers have to walk any considerable distance. 
There are sovcral villages or small towns in the 



■ — 


i 'Population, 1801. 


Roscrea 




Borris-in-Ossory 




Olough-jordan 




Monoygall - 




Shinrone - 


- i 423 




In each of those places there is a considerable per- 
centage of agricultural labourers, but the rest are 
found in scattered cottages, and here and there in 
small hamlets. 

fionnrnl 22. Here, as in Loughrea, it is perhaps most con- 
ofthn ,rti0n von ' ont to speak of cottages, or houses as they are uni- 
houses of versally styled in contradistinction to the guardians’ 
th. hi- cottages, in general terms, 
urers. As compared with Loughrea, the houses are as a rule 
better ; that is, they are not so universally and utterly 
wretched. But there are in the town of Roscrea itself, 
notably in Chapol Lane, and on the Hew Road, houses 
quite unfit for human habitation. My examination was 
confined to those occupied by agricultural labourers, 
and for the purpose of distinguishing these the sub- 
sanitary officer kindly accompanied me. In Shinrone 
I was also accompanied by the sanitary officer, and at 
Borris-in-Ossory by one of the guardians for the divi- 
sion. At Money"all a gentleman well acquainted with 
the town showed me round. In all of these centres 
there are some houses unfit for habitation, and others 
quite unfit for tho numbers living in them. I came 
across cases of families of 9 and 10, all ages, living 
together in ono room not more than 10 ft. or 11 ft! 
square. There did not seem to be any concealment 
about tho matter, and when I made further inquiries 
among those whom I met, guardians or otherwise, no 
surprise was exhibited. 

In the Loughrea report full particulars were given 
of about 65 of such houses, and there are many in 
Roscrea of much the same general character. The 
housos arc mostly built of stone, rubble and lime, and 
thatched. The older ones are in a bad state of repair, 
though there is a considerable amount of attention 
paid to thatching. Here and there some better cot- 
tages have been built by the landowner or the occupier 
—such cottages being composed of stone and slated. Of 
this character are some houses in Roscrea, belonging 
to Mr. Bridge. But except on the estate of Captain 
Gibson at Rock Forest, there has been no attempt to 
house the labourers at all respectably. These houses 
have been built for some years now, and though varying 
m arrangement, have mostly ono roomy kitchen and 
two sleeping rooms, together with a loft running over 
the bed rooms. The cottages are appreciated^ and, 



though there is a want of tidiness, on the whole the T 
result is highly satisfactory to all parties. There are Aghicbx,. 
the necessary outside offices, and the occupiers have T tur ai/ 
here and there tacked on to these, sundry irregular x " UI0 '’ 1| eI. 
structures to meet their own special requirements. 

These cottages are included in the pay of the labourers 
living in them, who are employed on Captain Gibson’s 
land. In none of the other houses did I find any out- 
side offices, and in many there was only the one room, 
i.e., the kitchen or living room. In some others this 
would bo supplemented by a narrow room running 
along the side of the living room, and separated from it 
by a more or less substantial partition. In this room — 
rarely more than 6 ft. wide— are crowded two bedsteads, 
or boxes, which serve the purpose. These of necessity 
join on to each other, and on these the family sleep. 

For ventilation reliance has to be placed entirely on 
the wholly or partly open door, the windows but rarely 
being made so as to open. Such windows are mostly 
about 18 in. X 24 in., and fixed in a solid frame. Some 
ventilation is also afforded by the large chimney, when 
it will draw; but the murky and smoke-filled con- 
dition of the cottages shows that tho chimney has no 
groat value as a ventilator. I could not see any signs 
of. anything like a systematic attempt at drainage. 

Through the miserable back yards of the houses in 
Roscrea there was an open channel upon which, if kept 
clean, the occupiers relied for the clearance of any 
sewage matter or waste water. In some yards this 
channel was kept clean, in others it was simply undis- 
tinguishable, being choked up with the accumulated 
rubbish from time to time thrown down in the yard. 

Such rubbish and water seem to be thrown somewhat 
indifferently into the yard at tho back, or the street in 
front. 17 bat was pointed out to me, and what also 
occurred to me as a very objectionable feature was, that 
in very many cases there was no provision made for 
clearing away the ashpits and pig-sties at the back, 
except by wheeling through the cottage— often through 
the only room for living and sleeping. In some in- 
stances the labourers with somewhat larger back pre- 
mises had bought or secured hay, which was stacked 
there, and used for such live stock as might be kept; 
but all this had eventually to be wheeled as manure 
through the house. 

23. There has for some time back been a considerable Guardians 
controversy as to the water supply at Roscrea, and 
finally, after the town pumps (shallow wells) have been supply, 
condemned by Sir Charles Cameron, the guardians, 

who are the only authority in the Union, have, on the 
intervention of the Local Government Board, taken 
into consideration a scheme for bringing in water from 
an outside source. In most parts of the district there 
is a good supply of water from springs, but not always 
at a convenient distance from the houses. 

24. Notwithstanding the condition of so many of the Guardians 

cottages — a condition well known, and beyond denial “°st 

and notwithstanding representations which I was told to iniiUhiiiy 
had been made, the Board of Guardians seem most rc- cottages, 
luctant to embark on the building of labourers’ cottages 

which they would of course be compelled to do in the 
event of their closing the number of cottages which 
ought to be closed. I was told that the guardians take 
a special pride in the lowness of their rates, and stead- 
fastly resist every proposal which entails expenditure. 

As stated in the introductory part of this report, after 
driving round a considerable portion of the Union, and 
seeing a number of the housos, I met the guardians 
for the purpose of obtaining information upon the 
various points. Ample notice had been given of the 
intended visit and its object, but the attendance was 
so poor, that solely for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation, I should not have considered it worth while to 
remain, but having with respect to many of the cot- 
tages come to certain conclusions which might seem 
to cast a reflection on the guardians, I thought it ex- 
pedient to see what they might have to say upon 
the matter. The only suggestion they had to make 
was that “ they had been somewhat discouraged by the 
“ experience of other Unions in regard to such cot- 
“ tages.” In the course of private conversation I had 
heard, that in other Unions where a certain political 
party predominated, the powers conferred by the 
Labourers’ Acts had been abused at times for the pur- 
pose of annoying an objectionable landowner, and at 
times by letting such cottages at nominal rents to 
partizans who were not agricultural labourers. Other 
abuses also, such as jobbery in connexion with the letting 
of contracts and the passing of work, had been suggested. 

It so happened that the two boards of guardians with 
which I bad been brought into contact — Loughrea and 
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Labourer. 



Roscrea— though administered by parties differing 
politically, were alike indifferent to the requirements of 
agricultural labourers. 

25. Being quite close to Nenagh, in which Union 
quite a different line has been taken on this' matter, I 
thought it desirable to see what foundation there might 
be for the various charges which had been suggested 
against a liberal use of these powers, and what opinions 
were held on the results. The clerk of the Nenagh 
Union, Mr. J . H. Sheehan very kindly afforded me the 
most ample information. In Nenagh, the agricultural 
conditions of which are much the same as ' in Roscrea, 
there have been erected under the various Acts 269 
labourers’ cottages. The direct annual loss to the 
Union in respect of these is about 600Z. The rents 
charged are regularly paid, and the accommodation 
appreciated. There are One of two instances of un- 
satisfactory tenants, and one case in which By a 
subterfuge a railway porter got possession of a cottage. 
Being in possession, the windows were so decorated as 
to give the impression that he was occupying it, when, 
in fact, he was living elsewhere. An attempt was made 
to plant some cottages on the land of an owner who had 
made himself particularly obnoxious, but this attempt 
was defeated. As some of these cottages were built in 
1883 there has been an opportunity of testing the value 
of the Acts, and the guardians are well satisfied with 
the result. At the next meeting of the board, applica- 
tions were being put forward for a further 100 cottages, 
but Mr. Sheehan assured me that the board, though 
anxious to give effect to the Acts, would, as they have 
done in the past, carefully scrutinise each representa- 
tion, and proceed with caution. He concluded by 
stating, that the most serious difficulty encountered 
was that some bad work had been passed ; and that 
owing to this, much expense had been incurred for 
repairs. For this the responsibility was laid on a 
gentleman who occupied a prominent position as a sur- 
veyor, and upon whom the board relied. He also 
complained very strongly of the legal expenses and 
difficulties attending the acquisition of sites. The 
board recently purchased a plot for 28Z. ; there being 
some doubt as to title, the purchase money was paid 
into the Court of Chancery. A few days before my 
visit, a demand for “ fees for taking the money out of 
Court ” had been received, amounting to 221. The costs 
of the board’s solicitor amounted to 71., so that the 
purchase of a 28Z. plot came in all to 57 Z. In Roscrea 
the same difficulty has been commented on : here, 
although no cottages have as yet been built; ground for 
three has been purchased, application having been made 
in 1888 ; and the attendant expenses are discouraging. 
It seems unfortunate, that Acts passed for the well- 
being of the poor should involve so much expense and 
delay. 

e 26. In addition to these difficulties is the constantly- 
recurring one of suitable plots. The most convenient 
- are undoubtedly the most suitable, but these are also the 
, most valuable, and often in the occupation of, or owned 
by some tradesman, who would find it particularly 
hard to be compelled to surrender his only holding. 
Then too, there is often a suspicion of some sinister 
intention against the owner of any plot, which the guar- 
dians or any committee of them may have put forward 
as most suitable. Opposition may always be counted 
on, involving uncertainty, delay, and expense. But 
perhaps the greatest difficulty is the one which might 
most easily be removed — the utter ignorance of the 
labourers in regard to the Acts. When asked for any 
recommendations, they were unanimous in pressing for 
a decent cottage and an acre of ground. I pointed 
out to them that it would be useless to ; ask Parliament 
for that, which it had already put it into their power to 
acquire, and explained to them the provisions of the 
Acts, and the steps to be taken in regard of representa- 
tions. They are however much too helpless and 
ignorant to move of themselves, and, as one whom I 
interviewed put it, “ It seems as if the farmers, having 
“ climbed up the labourers’ backs to obtain their own 
“ ends, were content to leave the labourers in the hole.” 
A recommendation was made that Boards of Guardians 
should be allowed to purchase land without the inter- 
vention of but subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

I also visited some cottages built in the adjoin- 
ing Union of Parsonstown by Lord Rosse. In these the 
greatest interest is taken by both Lord and Lady Rosse, 
cleanliness, taste, and thrift being constantly encouraged 
with results in the main highly satisfactory. 



27. I have thought it .useful, as. throwing light on r^ 3 C rb' a . 
the plea of the Roscrea Guardians that they were dis- , — — 
couraged by “ adjoining experiences,” to ascertain what 

the “adjoining experiences” were, and I am afraid spave rates, 
that the inaction of the Board arises rather from an 
indifference to the housing of the labourers, and to a 
desire to keep down the rates, than from any solid- 
opinion founded On “adjoining experiences.’’ The 
Board distributes a supply of Time each year to the 
occupiers of all the cottages in Roscrea, and has the 
utmost difficulty in some cases in inducing them to use 
the supply so given. 

28. Thcro is considerable variety in the holding of Variety in 
cottages, and from the replies given it, is difficult to form tonuri 
an accurate estimate as to proportionate ownership. In 0 f cottages, 
the towns, the larger number are held by independent 
owners, while out in the open country thoy are the 
property of an estate owner, who is often also the 
employer; at times they are rented by the employer 

and thrown in at either no rent or a nominal rent 
as part of the hiring conditions : in a few cases they 
are owned by the occupiers. Rents ranging from 1<Z. 
per week to 2s. 6cZ. per week have been named : the 
former is purely nominal, to maintain a right to 
evict, the latter is extreme. The almost all-pre- 
vailing rent for a cottage alone is Is. per week, and 
where there is a garden attached, it is probably taken 
into account in fixing the weekly cash amount to bo 
received by the labourer. The rent is mostly payable 
weekly, and this is also the measure of notice required 
for leaving a cottage. As the papnent of labourers, 
even when engaged by the day, is mostly at every week 
end, this may be taken as the notice required, liven 
when the cottage is in the farm-take, in such a case 
leaving employment would also involve the leaving' of 
the cottage, if the employer were wishing to replace the 
man. A list of the rates payable in the respective 
electoral divisions is given in Appendix A, and these are 
paid by the owner, when he is the immediate landlord ; 
half by the owner and half by the tenant farmer when 
sub-let to a labourer. 

V. — Gardens and Allotments. 

29. In this matter there is the usual distinction to be In towns 
made between the small towns and the open country, houses have 
In the former the houses have often only a small back nognnlons. 
yard, being either built up at the back, or bounded 

by land which, as accommodation land, is let at very 
high rents to shopkeepers and tradesmen. Most of the 
cottages away from such centres, are provided with 
gardens of varying size, more especially is this the 
case, where such cottages are held from the larger 
farmers and gentry. In fact I havo noticed through- 
out a fairly unanimous opinion, that every labourer 
ought to have some garden attached to his cottage ; 
though there is not always the same unanimity as to 
what the amount should be. The garden ground usually 
attached runs from one-eighth to one-fourth of an acre 
(Irish), and is usually planted with cabbages and potatoes. 

30. There are no allotments, their place being taken No nllot- 

by the granting of potato grounds. Such ground is “ 

usually provided by the larger farmors at the rate of grounds and 
*25s. per quarter of an acre Irish ; the conditions being, for 
that the labourer must continue to work for the farmer, 

and find manure and manual labour for the ground. The 
year following the farmer takes a cereal crop from the 
plot thus planted. In one or two instances tho ground 
was said to be given free, and, tilled throughout by the 
farmer; but when this is done it is generally considered 
in the amount of cosh paid weekly. The larger farmers 
and gentry supply the grass of a cow, or occasionally 
the use of a cow to their labourers ; also the grass of an 
ass or a goat. With the small farmers there is con- 
siderable difficulty in procuring such accommodation, 
as they have little land at their disposal, and are apt to 
ask prohibitive terms for such convenience. In all 
cases it is only with the more permanent men, and 
consequently with those engaged with stock, that these 
grazing arrangements are made ; and in some districts 
they are entirely unknown. It follows therefore, that 
the greater proportion of live stock kept by labourers 
belongs to men of this class. Wherever any facility for 
keep is afforded, a labourer will do his utmost to borrow 
or save the price of a cow to put on the land. The 
variety of live stock kept is considerable; while the 
proportion of those keeping cows is comparatively 
small, asses and goats are kept by a very large num- 
ber, and pigs by almost all. Fowls of all descrip- 
tions — geese, ducks, turkeys, and ordinary barn-door 
fowls are found about every cottage ; th e barn-door 
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B.— II. fcrrls haying the free run of the cottage, and living with 

Robcbia. t he family. 



VI.— Benefit Societies. 

Nobenefit 31. I could not hear of any benefit societies or 
afe'w 109 ’ medical clubs, but some of the labourers are members 

members of of burial clubs. Their motive in joining such clubs 
burial clubs, seems rather, that they may properly “ wake ” the dead 
than “support” the living. 



VII. — Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 
No trade 32. I was informed that at Mountrath and Camors in 
thedistrict. Queen's County, there are two organisations for agri- 
cultural labourers, but they had not been heard of hy 
any of the witnesses (labourers) whom I saw. 



VIII.— General Relations between Employees and 
Employed. 

Relations 33. There was not anywhere the slightest appear- 
omployors ftncc unfriendliness between the employers and the 
and cm- employed. Some of the labourers spoke of the small 
friond‘i quit0 farmers especially as grinding all they possibly could 
y ‘ out of them, and paying as little as possible. On the 

other hand, in some cases, employers were spoken of as 
kind and considerate masters. Many of the employers 
were inclined to complain that the labourers required 
closely looking after, or would shirk work. But it was 
very generally stated, that a kind and considerate em- 
ployer could command ready and cheerful service from 
his labourers. 



IX. Tiie General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

34. The view which is taken of the condition of the 
agricultural labourer depends almost entirely upon the 
standard set up by the observer. Thus one gentleman 
of large experience and with special opportunities for 
observance says : “ Good ; much better off than the 
with a little “ small farmers; live more comfortably; but their 
um ' “ wives as a rule are not good managers, and lazy — 

“ buying bread and everything they consume except 
“ potatoes. Nor will the women work in the fields 
except a fortnight during harvest time, when they 
“ earn 2s. 6 d. per day.” I am afraid there is only too 
much ground for this charge. But, on the other hand, 
there are many conditions accounting for it. Most of 
the cottages are so miserably dirty from continuously 
smoky chimneys, and in such disrepair, that no efforts 
of the wife could keep them clean or tidy. The bring- 
ing up is also not of a kind conducive to activity and 
order. In this connection it was stated, that there is a 
great reluctance on the part not only of the daugh- 
ters of small farmers, but also the daughters of 
labourers to go out to service. This springs par- 
tially from pride, such as deters farmers’ sons from 
servico, and partially from its becoming an obstacle to 
marriage. In service they become accustomed to a 
style ol dress and a manner of living such as small 
farmers and labourers cannot or will not afford; hence, 
if a girl looks forward to marriage she will eschew 
service. This is unfortunate, as it seems largely to bar 
the way to increased comfort and cleanliness, which 
wives so trained might bring, and in some cases have 
brought to the homes of those, who have taken the risk. 
The iollowing are some of the opinions expressed upon 
the labourer’s condition : — 

Some 35. “ Pair ; they are slovenly naturally, and it is hard 

condu'i if of to mauce them to change their mode of living to any 
labourers. extent ; they seem content to jog through life in a hum- 
drum way as their fathers did.” 




would bo 

decently 
housed and 
provided 



“His children are well educated, and his and their 
doctoring done free; I think his condition in health 
may be called satisfactory.” 

“ The agricultural labourer in this sub-district is in 
a very good condition, but there are very few to whom 
the term labourer can be properly applied, as few are 
depending exclusively on labour for subsistence, as 
nearly all have small portions of land in their posses- 

“ The agricultural labourer in this sub-district is in 
a good condition with the exception of four or five 
months during the winter, when employment is scarce 
and.casual, and labourers have to get out-door relief, or 
go into the workhouse for the time they are out of 
employment.” 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
is very poor ; the want of cottage accommodation seems 
to have the effect of giving them an untidy appearance, 
and they take no interest in the improvement or clean- 
ing of their cabins.” 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
is very poor and struggling.” 

“ The general condition of the agricultural labourer 
is very poor.” 

It must be obvious that the condition of a man 
receiving in some cases only 6s. per week in cash, and 
m the most favourable cases 9s. or 10s. per week, must 
— where there is a family to keep — be very poor and 
struggling. 

36. It will be noted from the above, that special Distress in 
distress during the winter months is occasioned to "‘"'.'j 1 ' 
those, who are not in permanent employment. That ls ' 
this is fully appreciated by the labourers is shown by 

the circumstance, that during the busy times when 2s., 

2s. 6d., and 3s. with food is being paid to casual 
labourers, they prefer going on at the old rate of 7s. 
to 9s. per week, rather than face the blank winter 
months. It was stated by more than one employer, 
that no labourer should be without a cow or the use of 
one. I am inclined to think, from the peculiar dis- 
position and circumstances of the labourer, that 
payment in this form is better than cash. If he is 
sober and thrifty he is apt to become miserly, and is 
content to drag on a very sordid existence ; if he is not 
sober the cash is of no service to the family. Some of 
the labourers contrive to save money, some waste in 
drink the money which is sorely needed for their 
family, and. it too often happens that the rates or 
private charity, which is very largely doled out by the 
priests, have to supply the gap created by want of 
work or want of thought. 

37. The want of cottage accommodation is also Lack or 
referred to as causing 'a lack of interest and general deceni 
slovenliness. It seems a pity, that in a Union like dcreEr,i 
Roscrea which is comparatively prosperous, and in 

which the margin of unemployed labour is but small, 
the guardians should be so reluctant to exercise the 
powers which Parliament has given them. By doino- 
this in a reasonable manner, it seems probable, that 
they would be able not only to occupy the days of 
enforced idleness for some labourers, but also to keep 
some off the rates, and to elevate the lives of all. It 
must be admitted, that at present the Irish labourer 
stands lower in the scale of civilisation than his English 
brother ; and this is largely attributable to the absolute 
neglect of ordinary comfort and decency in his home. 

In Roscrea as in Loughrea there would appear to be Too much 
far too many licensed houses ; and judging by the drink, 
condition of many of those returning home on market 
days and Saturday evenings, the facility with which 
drink can be obtained is not without its effect on the 
sobriety of the small farmers and labourers. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Roger 0. Richards, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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APPENDIX A. 

Statistics of Area, Population, Pauperism, Crops, and 
Cattle, and Rating in the Roscrea Union. 

1. Area 143,541 Acres (Statute). 



The houses seem to have decreased in an almost 
equal rate (from 4,448 to 4,111), the population per 
i house being 4'9 in 1881 and 4'7 in 1891. 



2. Statistics of Pauperism. 



ber of outdoor 



The comparative populous towns in the Union arc:- being ahout ^ of fche population in 1882 an d P61 ii 



- 1892. 



Borris-in-Ossory 
Cloughjordan - 
MoneygaU 
Shinrone 

Total 



3. Prices of Various Commodities bought by Guardians. Prices 



j Meat 
Milk 



On the town population the decrease = 8‘66 per cent. 
On the purely country population the decrease = 
11*9 per cent. 




4. Number of Holdings and their size in Statute Acres in the Union of Roscrea in the years 1890 and 1891. Namberof 
[Extracted from the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, Table III.] 









No. of Holdings not 


exceeding 








Total 






• - . 1 






1 




Acres 1 


~ 1 




| Number of 




Acre. 


Acres l 


Acres 


Acres I 




Acres 




Acres 


lOcf 


| Holdings. 




1 1 


’- 5 I 


~ 15 1 


-30 | 


-50 j 


-100 


-200 


-500 1 


Acres. 




1890 


- I 491 


1 

469 


685 


662 j 


467 


401 | 


104 


91 


25 


j 3,289 


1891 


487 


j 503 


686 


671 


484 


| 396 


190 


96 


■ 22 


3,535 
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Extent 



5. The Division of Land in the Roscrea Union in 1890 and 1891. — [Extracted from Agricultural Statistics, 
Table III.] 











Extent under 










Years. 


eluding 

Meadow 

Clover. 


Grass. ' 


Fallow. 


Wo. ds 
Planta- 


Turf, Bog. 


Marsh. : 


Barren 

Mountain 

Land. 


Water, 

Roads, 

Fences, 

&c. 


Total. 


1890 


31,362 | 


87,169 


189 


4,107 


12,399 


3,568 


4,798 


113,542 


1891 


31,282 


89,242 


59 


3,700 

1 1 


9,351 


2,929 


2,431 


4,528 


143,525 



Labourer. 



Proportion per cent, under each head. 









1 . - i 1 




1890 


21-8 


60-7 I 0-1 2-9 


8-6 2-5 


3-4 | 100 


1891 


21-8 


62-2 — 2-6 


6-5 2-0 T • 7 ! 


3-2 100 


Average for Ireland 1 


23-8 


50-6 1 0-1 1-5 

1 

1 1 1,1 


5-8 2-7 10-9 

,| 


4-6 100 



Table' showing the Extent of Land in Roscrea Union under each crop in 1890 and 1891. — [Extracted from 
Agricultural Statistics, Table VII.] 



Extent tor Ha.v only. 



4,237 4,231 



Potatoes 
Turnips 
Mangel-wurzel and beet- I 
Carrots and parsnips 
Cabbage 
Vetches 

Other green crops - 
Total 



4,014 

2,065 



I Clover, sanloin, and grasses! 
1 under rotation. 



Table showing the Number of Stockholders and the 
quantity of Stock in Roscrea Union in 1890 and 
1891. — [Agricultural Statistics, Table XII.] 



Number of Stockholders • - - - I 

Horses : 

N umber of tavo years old and upwards kept | 
Agricultural purposes 
Traffic manufactures 
Amusement or recreation 
One year old and under two 
Under one year 

Total 



One year old and upwards, e- 



tups and wethers - 



Pigs 

One year old and upwards 
Under one year old 

Total 

Goats - 



12,225 

3,100 

13,391 



10,876 



Milch cows - - - - - -I 5,685 

Other descriptions two years old and upwards 12,139 
,. one year and under two . | 7,094 | 

„ under one yeai - - 4,014 | 

Total - • - i 29,532 > 



4,840 

81,809 



Poultry : 
Turkeys 



Fowl, ordinary 
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The 7. I am informed that the Roscrea Union is the 

^rraSS?" l° west I'ated Union in Ireland, and that the Guardians 
Labourer. are very proud of this position and anxious to retain it. 

— "l The rates for the ordinary expenditure of the several 

diSns electoral divisions are as follows : — 



Electoral Divisions 






Rate per St. 


Aehancou, a rate of 






s. ,1. 


Ballincor „ 






0 G 


Ballybrophy „ 






0 6 


Kama ,, 






0 11 


Borris-in-Ossry „ 






1 0 


Borrisnafarney „ 








Borrisuoe „ 






0 7 


Bourney East „ 






0 8 


Bourney West „ 






0 8 


Cangort „ 






0 7 


Clonmore „ 






0 II 


Cullemvaiue „ 






I 0 


Dunkerrin „ 






0 8 


Errill 






0 8 








0 8 


Gorteen „ 






0 6 








0 9 


Killca 






0 8 


Kyle 






0 10 


Moneoualassa „ 






0 10 


Moneymore „ 






O 7 


Mouutheaton „ 






0 10 


Rathnaveoge ,, 






0 10 


Rathsaran ,, 






0 10 


Roscrea „ 






1 G 


Shinrone „ 






1 ii 


Templeharry „ 






1 11 


Timonay „ 






0 8 



The period for the service of which the ordinary rate 
is estimated to provide is from 29th September 1892, 
to 29th September 1893. 



The following special poundage rates have been 
added to the rates above mentioned for the payment of 
special expenses : — 



Name ot Contributory Place. 


Special Poundage Rate on 
Contributory Place. 


Townlands of Cascleholding, Demesne, 
Glebe, Irby, Parkmore, Townparks 
and Tullaskeagh, in Roscrea Elec- 
toral Division - 


4d. ii 




Townbind of Moneygall, in Culleu- 
waine Electoral Division 


7d. in 


tho pound. 


Portions of the townlands of Mona- 
monra, and Errill, situate respec- 
tively in the Clonmore and Errill 
Electoral Divisions - 


3d. in 


the pound. 


Townlands of Ardvarney, Ballybrophy, 
Grangebeg, and Knockseera, in 
Ballybrophy Electoral Division, and 
townlands of Ballymeelish, Derrin- 
sallagb, Doone, and Moanfad, in 
Borris-in-Ossry Electoral Division - 


Id. i. 


the pound. 



Provision is also made in the rates of all the Electoral 
divisions (except Moneymore) for the second instalment 
payable under the Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland) Acts. 
1890-91, and for arrears of first instalment. 



AftPENDIX B. 



1. Extra! < • fro::i Report by Laurence T. Kelly, Esq., 
Poor Law Guardian, Ballymulish Park, Ballybrophy. 

Reports “There is a good supply of labour in this district, 

i4s!d :T 0US anC ^ owin S *° requirements of farmers and gentlemen. 

Union? an< ^ a ^ s0 °f the Great Southern and Western Railway 
L. TfKelly, at certain periods in relaying portions of the line, a 
Poor Law man who wants work need never be a day idle. 

Guardian, “ When the railway work turns up the casual work- 
men and some of the small farmers’ sons go to it, but 
men who are permanently employed prefer to remain 
with a constant employer even at much lower wages. 

“The railway company give 14s. per week; the 
ordinary wages in the district are for non-skilled 
labour 9s. per week, winter and summer, wet and dry. 



land some others give 10s. in summer, June, 1st to js.-n. 
November 1st, and 9s. rest of year. In the busy season Roscrea 
an extra hand will get 2s. a day. 

“ A herd gets free house, grass aud hav for a cow 
and calf till 12 months ojd, and half Irish acre, and 7s. 
per week. 

“A ploughman, free house; grass of cow and calf, 
half Irish acre, garden and 8s. per week. 

“ In a few instances in the district the labourers are 
wretchedly housed, but I hope that this will be soon 
remedied. The Labourers’ Acts, however, are almost 
unworkable in a board of guardians hostile to labourers’ 
interests, and they are surrounded with too much red 
tapeism and legal technicalities. For instance, at tho 
Roscrea Board of Guardians, representations wero sent 
in in September 1888, and wo have not yet got posses- 
sion of the plots of land to build the cottages on ; and 
for the expenses of sending their arbitrator to value the 
three half-acre plots the board of works charged tho 
guardians 27 Z. For the fee simple and goodwill of 
those three plots he fixed the compensation at about 
34Z., about 71. more than the charge for valuing them. 

“ A good many of the labourers in -this district have 
small gardens for which with their house they pay 30s. 
to 50s. per annum. There are no sanitary arrangements 
attached to any of ; these houses, aud the houses are 
generally bad. 

“It is a custom round villages here to give ‘quarter 
ground,’ i.e., quarter Irish acre to parties who supply 
the manure and manual labour, the farmer doing tho 
horse work. For each quarter so treated he receives 
25s., and he puls in a cereal crop the next year. 

“ There is plenty of grass land in this neighbourhood 
and a labourer if he has a cow, calf, or | yearling, does 
not find any difficulty in getting grass for them if he 
pays for it. Very few labourers have stock except 
donkeys and goats. 

“ In the neighbourhood of small villages and towns 
such as Borris-in-Ossory, the condition of casual and 
intermittent labourers in winter is very bad, their houses 
are bad, and the sanitary arrangements are wretched. 

Both in the town of, Ratlidowney and Borris-in-Ossory 
I have frequently seen them wheeling the manure 
through their houses and leaving it in a heap in the 
public thoroughfare opposite their doors until carted 
away to their quarter ground. 

“ The law should certainly be changed with regard 
to the better housing of labourers in a rural sanitary 
district. In an urban district, the authorities can com- 
pel a landlord to abate a nuisance ; in a rural they can 
only compel him to close his house. Ho may refuse to 
do so, and the onus of turning the family out then rests 
with the sanitary authority ; that authority reasonably 
refuses to put a family on the road with the alternative 
of going to the workhouse, and becoming a burden on 
the rates.” 

2. Extract from Report by Sidney Smith, Esq., Sidney 

Derry vale : — Smith, Esq. 

“I keep 12 nien constantly employed all the year 
round, and get in two or three extra hands at busy 
times, when I pay 2s. per day. I have seven of these 
living on my property, all in good comfortable homes. 

“A labourer with houso and garden gets 8s. per 
week. 

“ With house aud garden, grass of a cow, and \ acre 
(Irish) manured for potatoes, 6s. 

“I paid in cash last year to labourers 309Z. ; this in- 
cludes task work such as cutting turf, drainage, and 
reclaiming ground from scrub. I think a labourer 
having a good house and a small garden of about 30 
perches (Irish) can be very comfortable. If they have 
much more ground than this, they are apt either to 
neglect it or to neglect their master's work at busy 
times.'’ 

3. Extracts from Report by George Roe, Esq., of George E*e, 
Home Park, who farms altogether in various parts about Es(| - 
6,000 acres. (Must be read as accompanying Form III.) 

Parish or Bourney. 

There is an ample supply of labour in this parish. 

Among gentlemen farmers a staff of labourers is kept 
up all the year round, though not absolutely needed 
some of the time : among tenant farmers there are 
generally one or two workmen in each house. Gentle- 
men farmers’ labourers have from Is. to Is. 6d. per day; 
farmers give their labourers board and lodging and 
10Z. or 12Z. a year, or for occasional labour Is. a day 
and dinner, and in harvest 2s. 6d. a day and dinner. 
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B.— II. Farmers labourers have usually a cottage and a 
Ooscrha. p | ot attached, with permission to grow potatoes 

and vegetables on other parts ot the land. They 
usually cultivate about J an Euglish acre free of 
charge ; they have also generally grass for cow, don- 
key and geese, and a turf bank free or at a nominal 
charge. There are no Trade Unions or Benefit So- 
cieties so far as I know. The relations between this 
class of employer and his labourers were very kindly 
before the land agitation began. His children are well 
educated, and his and their doctoring done free. I 
think his condition while in health may be called 
satisfactory. 

Machinery now enables a few hands to effect more 
on farms than multitudes in old times. There are 
sufficient labourers at present ; rather a decrease dur- 
ing the las! 10 years. There is no immigration of 
labourers , at particular seasons into this section, nor 
emigration from it temporarily ; but there is. and 
has been, a steady exodus to America and Australia. 
Labourers seem more efficient now than formerly, as 
they become skilled in the use of agricultural ma- 
chinery. As efficient as formerly, hut not anywise 
different from those elsewhere. 

With tenant farmers who work with their men the 
hours of labour are from daylight till dark, with gentle- 
men farmers about eight hours in summer and less in 
winter. Women rarely work in the field, except at 
luirvost time. Wages vary from fid. to 2s., according to 
capability and pressure of business. Sunday work — 
work of necessity only done— such as feeding horses, 
foddering cattle, &c., an hour or two each Sunday ; .no 
rule as to pay, but an extra is always expected. 

Hay time and harvest are busy times, and farmers 
have to pay often 3s. a day and rations. Payments are 
uniformly in cash, but farmers exchange their own and 
horse labour with their neighbours. Shepherds have 
about the same wages, but much more valuable per- 
quisites in the shape of grass for cow, horse, Ac., and 
fuel than ordinary labourers. This pay is drawn for 
every day. 

The labourers never live in villages, they are like 
isolated little farmers ; their cottages are built of stone 
and thatched, generally with two rooms. The labourer 
does not always live on the land of the person he works 
for. When he does he is rarely disturbed ; I know of 
no cases except on the land of a tenant farmer. When 
ho lives elsewhere ho has to pay his landlord, and is 
liable to ejectment for non-payment of rent. 

The crops usually grown by labourers arc potatoes, 
cabbages, and mangolds ; they usually manage to keep 
a cow, donkey, pigs and poultry, and latterly a good 
many keep bees. 

The above is about the nearest information T am able 
to gather about the labourer in this section ; there is a 
great difference between his condition when in the 
employ of a gentleman and that of a mere farmer, and 
also in different parts of the country. I think the wages 
round here are rather below the average. Beyond 
Templemoro (in the next Union) I pay Is. 8 d. and 
Is. lOd. a day all the year round on farms there. 

Labourers here would be more accurately described 
as very small farmers who work out when they can 
among the neighbouring farmers and gentry, as do the 
members of their family. There are no villages of 
people as I believe exist in England, depending alto- 
gether on farm employment. 

I'-.Niraots 4. From a report received I extract the following, 
report chiefly pertaining to cottages and condition of la- 
chlefly bourers : — 

relating to Cottages in the country districts are not so numerous 
cottages. a8 formerly , owing to emigration and gravitation 
towards the town. The farmers using more, machinery. 



less manual labour is required ; the cottages being badly TnE 
bnilt with thatched roofs, fall in from damp almost Aomen., 
immediately they are without a fire ; they are for the Labo"'",- 
most part in bad repair, or at least defectively bnilt ; — fcR ’ 

they are built of sandstone and limestone and mortar, 
with earthen floors and straw thatched roofs. The 
majority have only two rooms, a kitchen and one bed- 
room, and in many cases there is a boarded loft over 
bedroom, without window or ventilation, constituting a 
second bedroom. 

In country places the labourers’ cottages for the most 
part have but one storey ; in the town probably one- 
third have two storeys. The size of the kitchen varies, 
probably 12 feet or 14 feet square ; average size of bed- 
room hardly more than 12 feet by 6 feet or 8 feet. 

Kitchens are ventilated by very widely open chimneys 
without grates as a rule, also by loose fitting doors 
of which most kitchens have two, entrance door and 
back door ; the entrance is provided with an additional 
half door which allows the door proper to be opened by 
day. 

Drainage is very primitive. In country places there 
is none. In the town there are street sewers covered 
in with open gratings, and at the rear of the houses 
there are paved open sewers running from one yard to 
another, allowing surface water carrying contributions 
from each ashpit or ash-heap, as the case may be, to 
gravitate towards the street sewers or to evaporate. 

Water is derived from shallow well pumps in the 
town, and in the country from various springs, or 
from pnmps erected by the guardians. (A scheme for 
a more perfect supply of water for the town of Roscrea 
is now under the consideration of the Board of Guar- 
dians.) 

There are rarely any out-offices, but in Borne cases a 
pig stye or an outhouse. 

The agricultural labourers as a class are underfed, 
badly clothed, and badly housed. They live largely on 
potatoes, milk, tea, and bread, and seldom get meat. 

In cases of large families they arc very much crowded 
together, and, as a rule, both sexes sleep in the same 
room. Their houses are entirely devoid of any sanitary 
conveniences, and for the most part are kept in a 
filthy state. In times of illness they have frequently 
to get “ outdoor relief ” or go to the union infirmary, 
and in the large number of instances in which the head 
of the family drinks too much, the families are often 
left very destitute and miserable. 

5. Mr. Franks of Ballystanley, who owns the market 
tolls at Roscrea, pays as follows : — General labourer, from 
cottage free, half an' acre of land tilled and manured. Mr. l-'miks. 
ley of a cow, and one acre of land (Irish at 50s.), and 
7s. per week in cash. Son lives with father receiving 
7s. per week. 

Another (cowman) receives house and garden free, 
quarter acre of potato ground tilled but not manured, 
grass of cow and calf up to six months old, and cash 
8s. per week summer, 6s. per week in winter ; both also 
allowed to keep donkeys. 

Among others whom I have seen personally, or from 
whom I have received reports are the following : — 

C. Messrs. J. O’Brien (auctioneer), Hewson (farmer Names o( 
and registrar), James Lloyd, T. Hodgins, Rev. J. ^JJscwho 
Toohy, P.P., P. Delaney (Dunkerrin), Major Crad- ]„ m . 
dock, J.P., Patrick Collison, Toler .Garvey, J.P., fui-nisluil 
Patrick Connor, Hy White (Milltown), W. R. Clark, or " 1 1 
J. Kennedy (Relieving Officer), John Kennedy (la- 
bourer), Michael Delahunty (labourer), Michael Dunn 
(Labourer), John Cummins (labourer), Hy. C. White, 

J.P. (Cbarlcville), Father O’Leary, P.P.. Dr. Powell, 

(Medical Officer of Health), and other residents of all 
classes whom I met and from whom I gained informa- 
tion during my stay at Roscrea. 
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Introductory Matter. 

2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
Dear Sir, April 30, 1893. 

1. The Balrothery Union of Co. Dublin having been 
assigned to me, I proceeded to Balbriggan on April 12 
for the purpose of carrying out the work of inquiry. 
Prior to this I had already on March 28 after some 
correspondence seen Mr. Stack, the clerk of the Union, 
and caused him to be supplied with a number of Forms 
No. III. for distribution among the Guardians and others 
interested in agriculture. 

2. The Balrothery Union is situated altogether within 
the county of Dublin, being bounded on the southern 
side by the North Dublin Union, and on the north and 
west by the Drogheda and Dunshaughlin Unions of the 
county of Meaxh. It is a fairly compact district run- 
ning north and south for about 15 miles, and having an 
average width of 12 to 13 miles. On the east it is 
bonnded by the Irish Sea ; and at points the coastline is 
very much broken, notably by the extensive estuaries at 
Malahide and near to Rush, and by the projecting rocks 
and islands at Skerries. Along the coast runs the 
Dublin and Drogheda section of the Great Northern 
Railway, and this by the ready access given to the 
Dublin Market powerfully affects the industrial and 
agricultural condition of the population. A consider- 
able number of those living at the varions points along 
the coast are devoted to fishing, though in every instance 
this industry would appear to be much less flourishing 
than was the case prior to the withdrawal of the boun- 
ties. Agricultural employment is also more extensive 
than in the interior, a much larger proportion of the 
land being devoted to tillage. This is found more 
especially in the southern portion of the Union, where 
the farmers are able- to send in their produce to Dublin, 
and to load back with manure, and various commodities 
required. I was told of some very extraordinary crops 
of vegetables being reared at some points owing to these 
conveniences, and rents which sound high are cheerfully 
paid for land, where such facilities are afforded. The 
whole district is level, gradually ascending from the sea 
coast, but at no point reaching any considerable alti- 
tude. The soil is fertile and devoted to a variety of 
crops, but chiefly to pasturage. Out of a total area of 
75,290 acres only 337 are returned as barren mountain 
land, and 58 acres as bog and marsh. 

3. The Union contains many signs of having formerly 
occupied a much more important position than it does 
to-day. Everywhere in its old towns, such as Swords, 
Nani, Malahide, Rush, and Lusk, are traces of consider- 
able antiquity ; the first named boasting a round tower 
which has been maintained in a perfect condition, and 
the Archbishop’s palace, said to have entertained within 
its walls the four kings of the old Irish provinces. It 
was one of the old pot-walloping boroughs, and at the 
time of the Union with England was represented by two 
members in the Irish Parliament. The right of repre- 
sentation being at that time taken away, a sum of 
15,0001. was paid into the hands of trustees by way of com- 
pensation and applied to varions educational schemes. 

At Naul and Malahide steps were taken and money 
granted to establish industries early in ihe present 
century ; but these efforts have failed, and nothing now 
remains but the site of the abandoned works. There 
are at Skerries and elsewhere some quarries worked for 
building stone, and also for the repair of the roads ; here 
and there also lime is burned for building purposes and 
for use on the land. The only important industrial 
centre to-day is Balbriggan, situated on the sea coast at 
the northern corner of the Union. Here are the exten- 
sive and widely-known works of Messrs. Smyth & Co., 
manufacturers of the Balbriggan hosiery ; some of this 
work is done at Skerries. There is at Balbriggan 
another hosiery business, a corn mill, a linen manu- 
factory, and a salt works. Up to recently there has been 
a moderate amount of shipping canied on at the port, 
a small harbour having been built here many years ago ; 



but since the condemnation of two of the regular traders 

for unseaworthiness, there is but little use made of the rothbry. 

harbour save for fishing smacks. 

4. The Union, which takes its name from the ancient Division for 
parish of Balrothery, is divided for administration pur- 
pose into 12 electoral divisions, which return 23 Guar- 
dians who, along with the 23 ex-officio Guardians, trans- 
act the business of the Union. 



5. Prior to proceeding with the work of inquiry in Arrange- 
the Union, I paid a visit to Mr. Stack, the clerk of the ror"on'duci° 
Guardians, and explained to him generally the nature ing inquiry, 
of the work, and the steps which I usually took in carry- 
ing it out. It was then arranged that 1 should meet the 

Board on April 12th, by which time all the members of 
the Board, as well as many others in the district would 
be aware that the inquiry was about to be held, and also 
of its general bearing. This meeting was not, I regret 
to say, so numerously attended as I should have wished ; 
but those who were present afforded me very valuable 
information as to wages and the general conditions of 
agriculture in the surrounding district. Were it not 
for these meetings with the Guardians, it seems to me it 
would be somewhat difficult in Ireland to procui - e intoi - 
mation from employers of labour. 

6. I have found in this matter a very marked contrast Contrast 
between the English and Irish employer. The former between 
is not only willing to answer inquiries, but will as a rule Jiisp'iayed 
put himself to some considerable trouble to facilitate the by English 
work of inquiry. When driving round the district it 

often of necessity happens that the farmer or land- p oy ls ' 
owner called upon is absent, and in such a case it has 
been my practice to leave a copy of Form No. III., to- 
gether with a request for such information as the par- 
ticular employer may have. In England such request 
lias almost invariably been readily and freely complied 
with, while the appendices to the various reports show 
the very considerable trouble which has in many cases 
been taken. In Ireland it is but rarely that any such 
forms are returned, and in the fine weather which has 
prevailed during the Balrothery inquiry the employers 
have seldom been at home. This neglect would seem to 
a large extent to arise from that general feeling of indif- 
ference, which the farmer is apt to lay to the charge 
of the landowners and which the labourer in turn lays 
to the charge of the farmers — especially those of the 
ordinary tenant class. 

Having been advised as to the districts in all respects 
most representative, I proceeded to drive round all parts 
of the Union, and was much struck with the marked 
contrast between the Eastern and Western side. In the 
former there is a very considerable amount of tillage, and 
at this particular time with the favourable weather an 
unusual amount of work going on in the fields. In the 
West the whole ground is devoted to grazing, only here 
and there is any tillage found. During such drives I 
have visited the houses of the labourers, and have re- 
ported on these further on, as well on other information 
obtained. 

7. After consultation I decided to hold a meeting of Meeting 
agricultural labourers at the Court House, Balbriggan. cultural 
This meeting was advertised in the Drogheda paper, labourers 
and by the courtesy of the district inspector the officers 

of the constabulary in the sub-districts posted the pla- ngKan- 
cards announcing the meeting throughout the Union. 

It was in all respects completely successful. Upwards 
of 150 farm labourers from all the surrounding districts 
attended, and it was at once evident that there had 
been some conference among them as to the inquiry. 

In response to an invitation from me, they appointed a 
spokesman from three of the districts represented 
to answer such questions as were asked. I then ex- 
plained to them very fully and as clearly as I could the 
scope and nature of the inquiry. The questions, chiefly 
following Form No. III., were then put, and the replies 
given quite clearly and intelligently, and without any 
attempt at exaggeration. At the close of the ques- 
tions the labourers were invited to express their own 
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B .—III. views witli regard to any changes or legislation desired ; 

Bait their replies and opinions are duly considered further 
noriiKiiY. on in the report. With regard to meetings, where the 
— circumstances are favourable I am always inclined to 
hold them, as it invariably happens that in the course 
of question and answer in the presence of a number of 
men from all parts, some facts or conditions are brought 
to light, which might otherwise have remained unknown. 
They also seem to have somewhat of an educational 
influence on the men, by drawing their attention to the 
importance of some subjects which have not hitherto 
been impressed on their minds ; especially do they afford 
a very convenient opportunity for explaining to them 
their rights and obligations under the Labourers' Acts. 
Such driving, walking and meeting have been supple- 
mented by interviews with the clergy and others in the 
district, who from residence or other circumstances 
have appeared to be able to give useful information. 

I. — Supply op Labour. 

Supply and 8. The supply of and demand -for labour appear to 
ovonly* 1 l ,c fairly evenly balanced throughout the Union. Only 

balanced in Balbriggan is there said to be a deficiency, and in 

Swords a surplus. Owing to the various and com- 
paratively extensive industries in the town of Balbrig- 
gan, there is in normal times a considerable amount of 
labour which turns itself with great facility from one 
kind of employment to another. Thus one considerable 
farmer is also a brickmaker, and his labourers are in a 
large measure transferi'ed as circumstances require. 
These industries have been steadily at work during the 
last 12 months, consequently there has not been any 
increase in the supply of labour available for agri- 
culture. 

No obango 9. There has not been any very marked movement in 
in supply. the supply of labour during the last 10 or 15 years, 
though on the whole there has been a slight decrease, 
Along the coast line, which is also the line of the Great 
Northern Railway, the demand for labour continues 
much the same as it has been, and the introduction of 
machinery is only seriously appreciated during hay 
time and harvest. Inland however, considerable tracts 
of ground have been put down to grass ; the demand 
for and supply of labour have consequently greatly 
decreased. At Garristown, which lies at the north-east- 
ern extremity of the Union, and where the land is 
almost wholly devoted to pasturage, the decrease dur- 
ing the last 15 years is estimated at 50 per cent. At 
Ballyboghill a "small village near the centre of the 
Union, there is said to be a slight increase. There is 
here a peculiar custom according to which labourers 
will not work at ordinary weekly wages between April 
1st and the setting up of the first cock of hay. The 
result is, that during that time many remain idle or 
worse, while their wives and families arc perhaps bor- 
dering on starvation. This may tend to keep up the 
supply of labour, as the farmers will naturally seek to 
fill the permanent places with men free from such 
peculiarities. 

Slight 10. In most of the districts there is some immigration 

immigra- 0 f labourers during hay time and harvest, but it seems 
Connemara, to lie somewhat unovenly distributed, and derived from 
Cavan, ami various sources. Such as are found in the eastern or 
Luitrim. coast section of the Union arc said to come from Con- 
nemara, or from the West of Ireland generally, while at 
the north-eastern end in the neighbourhood of Garris- 
town, the harvest operations are principally carried on 
by labourers from Longford, Cavan, and Leitrim, who 
remain in the district for about six weeks. 

Labour 11. This is the first of the Unions visited in which 

rather more there has been anything like a general consensus of 
0 01011 ' opinion that labour is more efficient. In all other 
places, employers have, in varying degrees, complained 
of the inefficiency of present day labour as compared 
with the past. There have been exceptions here and 
there but very few j while even the labourers in the 
majority of cases have reluctantly admitted that, tried 
by the tost of diversified skilled labour, the agricultural 
labourer of to-day is less efficient than formerly. At 
Balrothery all this is changed. After a considerable 
amount of discussion the Guardians were inclined to 
think that on the wholo the labourer is not so efficient 
as he formerly was, and the same opinion was expressed 
at Naul. But elsewhere he was said to be much the 
same, and in most cases *' improved,” and “much im- 
proved." This improvement was attributed sometimes 
to hotter education, and at others to greater familiarity 
with machinery. It is admitted that the standard of 
living is improved, and it is not improbable that some 



part of the increased efficiency may be put down to this Tub 
circumstance. No suggestion was made at any time or A ®s'cri, 
place that the labourers are less efficient than those Labodiikb 
round in other districts ; in this respect also it was — 
suggested that this Union compares very favourably 
with most districts of Ireland. 



II. — Conditions of Engagement. 

12. Having regard only to constancy of employment Employ, 
as distinguished from length or continuity of engage- meat con- 
ment, almost the whole volume of labour resident in j£giii«r r 
the Union is regularly and continuously employed, men. r 
An exception however must be made in respect of wet 

days, which even in good employment are mostly lost, 
and apparently always with the smaller farmers. 

There are some of the largest employers or estate 
owners who endeavour to find or make some work for 
such days, but they appear to be few ; and in winter 
time a deduction on this account has to be made from 
the regular wages. There is here, as elsewhere, and 
particularly near the towns, a certain proportion of la- 
bour of a somewhat restless or unsatisfactory character, 
which either cannot or will not settle down into regular 
employment, but this is clearly an exception to the 
general position. 

13. For ordinary labourers the terms of engagement Terms of 
are always stated to be by the day, for waggoners by the en s”Be- 
week, and for herds by the year ; in all cases payment 1 " cnt- 
would appear to be made at the end of the week. 

Even in the case of ordinary labourers who are engaged 
at the rate of so much per day, the impression prevail- 
ing with the regular hands is that the engagenent is by 
the year. The employers say so long as a good steady 
hand c.hoses to remain with us, we never think of 
making a change, and we have men with us who have 
been in our employ for years, and will probably con- 
tinue so for years to come. The position of “ waggoner ” 
or “ herd ” is regarded as a more responsible one, and 
the terms of engagement are such as point to more 
permanency. 

14. The hours of carters and cattlemen, but especially Hours ot 
of the former, vary considerably in different parts of the labour. 
Union. Thus at Swords they are given as from 4 a.m. 

to 8 p.m. , and at Skerries as from 5.30 a.m., to 7 p.m. 

There is, however, at Swords, as, indeed, at all points in 
the south-eastern corner of the Union, and even to 
some considerable distance up the coast, a large amount 
of farming which is closely allied to market gardening. 

In such employment the labourers have to be with 
their horses early in the morning, in order to arrive be- 
times at the Dublin market ; and though the pressure 
of the work may vary with the seasons of the year, 
there is a continuous supply of produce to be marketed, 
and of manure, and produce to be carted home. At 
Skerries quarrying operations lead at times to a pro- 
longation of hours, but in both instances there is a 
corresponding increase in pay, and such men may be 
considered as rather standing out of the usual category 
of agricultural labourers. Herds work all the time 
required, and this naturally depends on the amount of 
stock kept, the season of the year, and other circum- 
stances arising from the cattle. Ordinary labourers 
seem to work almost uniform hours throughout. 

Work is commenced at 6 a.m., 6.30 a.m. and 7 a.m., 
but in the last-named hour no time is allowed for 
breakfast, which is supposed to be taken before the 
labourer has left his home. The following may be 
taken as fairly accurately representing the hours of 
work in the several occupations : — 
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The Where work is commenced at 7 a.m. or after, 1 hour 
Aniticrt- oulj is allowed for meals ; but wheii commenced at 
I iBotiSiE- 6 a.m. a further half hour is given either as half hour 
— for breakfast and one hour for dinner, or in two breaks 
of three-quarters of an hour each. 

It is always difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate 
of total hours of work, because the labourers are so 
differently placed in regard to their work. Taking the 
average distance of the cottages from the work as half 
a mile, it will be necessary to add about half an hour to 
the . limits above given, which, after deducting meal 
times, will leave the hours of labour. — 




Exceptionally - 







11 hours 
14 hours 



Ordinary labourers 
"Women - 




10 and 104 hours 






104 hours 
14 hours 
12 hours 
84 hours 
84 hours 



Little 15. The proportion of labourers employed on Sunday 

nJodr * s vev y 8ma, ll- Even where herds are kept they are for 
1 l0UI " the most part in charge of grazing stock. This stock is 
moved about from time to time and constantly being 
changed; it is rarely stalled. Such food as ' is neces- 
sary during the winter months is taken out to the 
cattle, which, so far as daily attention of an exacting 
character is concerned, require but little. It thus hap- 
pens that even in some districts where there is very 
little tillage there is said to be no Sunday labour. Here 
and there adjacent to the railway line there are some 
dairy stocks, and for these Sunday labour is required. 
The length of time occupied necessarily varies, but 
probably about 5 hours will be an average time, though 
in some instances the hours are said to be as long as those 
worked on week days. The proportion runs from half 
the total m m employed to a fourth, a tenth, and to 
none at all — all these estimates being given. 



Iir. —Wages and Eabnings. 

16. The current rate of weekly wages for ordinary 
labourers seems to be somewhat uniformly 10s. ; though 
same class as low as ® s ’ aa .^ 33 high as 14s. is also paid. There is 
or workman, however less divergence than such figures indicate, as 
the lower rate is often supplemented by allowances or 
gifts, which if not stipulated for have due weight attached 
to them ; while the higher figure represents a bare and 
independent cash payment for a good man in special 
service. About Swords and Malahide 12s. per week is 
paid for ordinary labourers, but north of this I have 
not come across a higher figure than 10s. or 10s. 6 d. 
for a man in regular employment all the year round ; 
and employers have told me they have no difficulty in 
securing good men at this rate. • 

The current rate for waggoners is 12s. per week, though 
by the circumstances referred to under hours of labour 
there are some engaged in connection with carting pro- 
duce to and from Dublin, as also at the quarries, who are 
receiving 15s. to 20s. per week. The payment of herds 
presents at all times the greatest anomalies. There 
does not appear to be in this Union any attempt at 
payment by “ freedoms ” proportioned to acreage under 
grazing, but there are considerations of a like kind, 
though not in any proportion save that of a larger pay- 
ment and allowance for a greater responsibility and a 
more arduous position. A cowman or herd will receive 
a payment partly in cash and partly in kind; the fol- 
lowing being given as prices which are being paid : — 

12s. per week and no extra. 

20s. per week and no extra. 

12s. per week with house, wood for fuel, and potato 
ground. 

14s. per week with house, wood for fuel, 1 ton of 
coals, grass for cow and calf, and one rood (Irish) 
of potato ground. 

6s. per week, with 2 tons of coal and wood firing, 
and grass of a cow and calf. 

Piecework 17. The opportunities of adding to wages by piece 
sn prices, work are not numerous, the following being the most 
known : — 

Draining 9d. to Is. per perch (Irish), 4 ft. (opening), 
2 ft. bottom. 



Draining 2d. per perch (Irish), closing. B.— III. 

Ditching 4s. to 5s. per perch (Irish). bo?ukry. 

Olay top dressing 10d. per score loads (ordinary — 
carts). 

Fencing — light dressing, 6 d. per porch. 

Sheep shearing 2 d. per head. 

Sea weed gathering 2s. to 2s. 6 d. per cart load. 

Ploughing 18s. to 20s. per Irish acre (team supplied 
by worker). 

Harvesting, tying and setting up, 10s. to 14s. per 
Irish acre. 

Haymaking, mowing, 5s. to 7s. per Irish acre. 

18. At harvest time it is usual for those men who are Harvost 
in constant employment to receive a bonus of 20s. or ““jp - 
30s. in lieu of wages at the then current rates, the rest 

of the work being done by labourers, casual or im- 
migrants, who receive 3s., 3s. 6 d., or in some districts 
even 4s. per day. These amounts are paid in cash, and 
for the casual men payment is usually made each 
night. 

There are in Balrothery, as in almost every part of 
Ireland, a number of small farmers who, while occupy- 
ing 5 or 10 acres of ground, work for hire during the 
greater part of the year. Such work may be paid 
tor in cash or by a loan of horses or some other 
convenience. 

19. I was told that several employers of agricultural Employing 
labourers at Balbriggan are also Shopkeepers, and make ^ l ° p 1 p rs 

it compulsory upon their employes to purchase all deduct* tor 
commodities at their stores. At the end of the week goods 
the amount owing for such supplies is deducted from su PP |ied - 
the wages due, and the balance only paid over to the 
labourer. There do not appear to be any recognised 
perquisites or allowances beyond those taken into con- 
sideration as part of the payment to herds. Some of 
the more wealthy employers, however, plough the gar- 
dens for their labourers, and make allowances of milk 
and fuel, but these spring rather from good will than 
from any claim founded on custom. 

20. In some parts of the Union labourers appear to Other 

be able at times of the year to increase their earnings SSpatious. 
by stone-breaking, quarrying, and seaweed gathering. 

Under favourable conditions the labourers at Swords 
will earn by quarrying from 15s. to 20s. per week. 

There is also stone-breaking and quarrying at Garris? 
town, where 15s. per week is earned in the winter 
months. Seaweed gathering is carried on along the 
shore almost at all points between Skerries and Bal- 
briggan. The usual amount obtained per ordinary cart 
load is 2s. and 2s. 6 d. ; but the amount which a labourer 
can gather largely depends on the condition of the 
tide. This work seems to be largely undertaken by 
casual labourers, who rely upon this source at times 
when they are unable to obtain work, or at any rate to 
secure it at the price they ask. 

21. The earnings of ordinary labourers will range Total 
from 2 61. to 321., while those of more skilled labourers earnings, 
show a very wide range from 261. to 491. In this class 

are included the men at Skerries who are able to work 
at the quarries, and who during the past two or three 
years have been kept well occupied at this work. 

Apart from this district there is no higher figure given 
than 321. The skilled labourer is as a rule a casual 
labourer, and though able to make a comparatively 
large amount each day he is employed, especially dur- 
ing the harvest time, he is often not employed at all. 

The greatest diversity is found in the earnings of herds. 

Some of these are merely cowmen in charge of an 
ordinary mixed or milking stock, while others are 
stewards having sole charge of or responsibility for 
large stocks belonging to graziers or landowners. It is 
evident that such employment, though nominally the 
same is very different, and the range of earnings from 
391. to 501. per annum will not more than express in 
value the difference in occupation. 

IV. — Cottage Accommodation. 

22. So far as regards the number of the cottages in 
proportion to population, there does not appear to have 
been any great change during the last 10 or 15 years. 

There are od every hand the remains of old mud cot- 
tages, also a number which are closed, and apparently 
intended so to be, but which have not yet fallen. It 
is also evident, that some of the outbuildings attached 
to the farm houses, or to existing cottages, have within 
recent times been occupied as dwelling-houses. The 
total number of houses in the Union was, in 1891, 4,232, 
and of these no fewer than 484, or over 114 °/„ are un- 
occupied. It is probable that the number per house is 
much the same as it has been, though, owing to the 

G- 3 



Number of 
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BjT-HL absence of particulars as to number of uninhabited houses 
noTireity. * n 1871, and 1881, the comparison cannot be extended 
— to those years. No complaint is made as to the situ- 
ation of the cottages in regard to employment. Here 
and there labourers have to walk a considerable distance, 
and at the meeting there was a tendency to bring for- 
ward these cases, and so to found a complaint. But upon 
testing the matter it was established, that such instances 
were quite exceptional, and that as a rule the distances to 
be walked were but trifling. The bulk of the cottages 
are found in tho old towns and villages, ^Balbriggan being 
the largest centre. Besides this are the old town of 
Swords and the villages of Balrothery, Malahide, Nani, 
Rush, Lusk, Donabate, Garristown, Balscadden, Bally- 
boghill, and Bogin the Ring. Outside these the cot- 
tages are scattered, for the most part singly at the 
road-side, though at places clusters of some half dozen 
cottages not far removed from each other give the 
appearance of a small hamlet. 

£t!a M 0f 23. Tho condition and construction of the cottages are 

mixcif. 08 very mixed. By far the larger proportion are built of 
mud and thatched, and will, in spito of all efforts made 
to repair them, share speedily the fate of those which are 
now in ruins, or used for cow houses, &c. In the Ap- 
pendix are set out full particulars of a number of cot- 
tages visited, also of those now erected and approved by 
the Guardians. Before going more into the subject, it 
is only just to tho Guardians to say, that they appear to 
take a real interest in the well-being of the labourers, and 
to be anxious to see them better housed than they are at 
present. They are also compelling owners at Balbriggan, 
Swords, and elsewhere, to erect outside conveniences. 
They are not able to do all that is necessary or desirable 
in this direction, through not having to any complete 
extent any main drainage system. There are how- 
ever in each of the places above named a number of 
houses quite unfit for human habitation : houses devoid 
of conveniences of any kind, roofs dilapidated and 
threatening to fall in on the slightest provocation; 
mud floors worn into holes forming a ready receptacle 
for rain-water, and water used inside the cottage for 
household purposes. There is also a great deficiency in 
the number of rooms. The number of rooms stated as 
the average at the meeting of the Board of Guardians 
is two, i.e., a kitchen and sleeping room. The labour- 
ers piaced the average at 1 J; and from personal inspec- 
tion I am inclined to place the average at the latter 
figure, unless the half screen, which so often serves as 
a partition is to be regarded as creating two rooms out 
of one. Occasionallythe kitchen is a large one, especially 
in some of the cottages in Balbriggan, but as a rule all 
. the rooms are small, often not more that 8 ft. X 8 ft. 
or 10 ft. X 10 ft. Sometimes the rooms are ceiled, but 
more often not ; and for ventilation entire reliance has 
to be placed on the open half door, or chimney. Where 
any central sewer has been made, the property owners 
are being compelled to drain into it, but this, which has 
so far been done very partially, is receiving the atten- 
tion of the Sanitary Authority. The water supply is 
said to be abundant and convenient, and is derived 
wholly from wells, pumps for which are placed at fairly 
convenient intervals by the Guardians. At some of the 
scattered cottages the supply is not so convenient, but 
tho water is better. Complaint is made on all hands 
that the water obtained along the coast is very poor in 
quality. 

Board of 24. The Guardians seem fully alive to the necessity 
ai'iTn f° r better cottage accommodation, and having already 
cottngea. erected 80 cottages under the provisions of the La- 
bourers Acts, have just sanctioned a scheme for a 
further 28. Eventually a much larger number will 
have to be provided, or the labourers driven out of the 
district. 

The G uardians’ cottages, which have cost on an average 
1251. each, arc built of stono with brick facings round 
tho windows, and solid massive groins at the corners. 
To each is attached about half an acre of ground mostly 
fenced in with a deep trench and a bank, half way 
down which is a quickset hedge. For these cottages 
rents of Is. and Is. 6 d. are paid, and paid regularly. 
So far I was told no difficulty had arisen in this respect. 
Upon each cottage the G uardians estimate there is to 
the ratepayers an annual loss of 51. to 61. Id would 
seem worth while to consider, whether it would not have 
been better to have charged a rent more commensurate 
with the outlay. In the course of a considerable 
amount of discussion on this matter with Guardians 
and others, the following points have been urged : — 

The rents which have been charged are quite as much 
as the labourers can afford to pay. There is strong 
evidence of the desire of the legislature to get rid of 



the present poor and miserable hovels, and therefore to The 
offer a premium to those who will leave them. On the Agbicii.. 
other hand, the figures given in the Appendix show Lxdovk 
that labourers are now paying as much, and oftener — Klt ' 
more than the rents charged by the Guardians, and this 
for accommodation in all respects inferior. With such 
rents as are being charged, no estate owner or inde- 
pendent owner will think of building cottages as an in- 
vestment. Personal pressure is constantly brought to 
bear on individual guardians and employers, to secure a 
cottage, as a favour for a particular candidate. Tho 
Guardians naturally hesitate as to building cottages, 
even when satisfied as to the necessity for them, when 
a serious loss has to be faced : this hesitation would 
certainly have been removed or diminished, if a rent 
more nearly covering interest and sinking fund had 
been charged. I cannot but feel, that the balance of 
argument is in favour of a higher rent; and when I 
have discussed the matter very fully with the labourers, 
and pointed out to them, that for land alone they are 
sometimes paying, and at all times express themselves 
willing to pay, a sum equal to the rent charged by the 
Guardians for the land and cottage, they admit that a 
higher rent would be fair ; in fact, they seem much 
more influenced by the difference (Is. Gd. and Is.) per 
week paid in one division as compared with another, 
than by the actual amount fixed. 

25. At Balscadden, Bog in the Ring, and Lusk, there . p0 P}' fr “" 
are a number of freehold cottages built at some time by tagcsiu' 
squatters. To none of these cottages is there any con- Ralscad.len, 
venience, and in few cases only is there any garden. 1!l . e 
Many of these are in an advanced state of dilapidation, Lust-’, 
and it is quite certain that in the course of a few years, 

such of them as may still be standing will be closed by 
the Sanitary Authority. The occupiers have not the 
means either to repair or replace such property, and 
depopulation or Union building must take place. 

26. At present it would appear a's if the Guardians Appropria- 

did not favour the building of cottages for such tenants • 

as prefer living in the more populous places. Many cottages 
complaints are made in this respect, and there certainly discilss '*■ 
appear to be many anomalies in the appropriation of 
cottages to particular individuals. 

At Clonard, I found a cottage occupied by six people 
— husband, wife, three grown up sons, and one grown 
up daughter; these all occupied one bedroom. Within 
about 200 yards of this the Guardians have built a cot- 
tage, which is occupied by three persons— husband, wife, 
and small child. 

Both men were personally equally eligible, both had 
applied, but not at the same time. The cottage occu- 
pied by the larger family is a fairly, good one, and, 
except that it has no land attached to it, is a desirable 
house for the smaller family. This is an illustration 
of what is frequently found, and gives force to the , 
suggestion, that the medical officers should have some 
voice in tho distribution and apportionment of the 
labourers’ cottages. In addition to such officers being 
more likely to give due weight to sanitary conditions, 
including overcrowding,* than is a board of guardians, 
there would be the advantage of greater impartiality 
in the selection of sites. In Loughrea and Roscrea 
this difficulty, arising from the opposition of those 
occupying the land required— owners and tenants 
alike— has been referred to. In the Balrothery Union, 
tho existence of this general difficulty has led to the 
Guardians giving a very favourable consideration to 
those representations, which have been accompanied by 
facilities for obtaining the necessary sites. Hence it 
has often happened, that by a kind of give-and-take 
arrangement, cottages have been built with a view to 
the convenience of the farmer, rather than to the re- 
quirements of the labourer. It is in the larger centres 
that the greatest necessity for improved dwellings 
exists. It is in such centres that an outbreak of any 
epidemic would prove most destructive ; it is here that 
tbe difficulties of securing land are the most real. If 
such difficulties are to be increased by a consideration 
of the convenience of employers, the beneficial effects 
of the Labourers’ Acts will but slowly develop. 

27. There is nothing like uniformity as to ownership and Ownership 
tenure ; while in some of the parishes there are a large various"'" 
number of freeholders, in others there are none. At 
one or two of the larger towns there are also a number 
of independent owners, while in others, the whole 



large families with totally made- 
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The place will virtnally belong to one owner. At Bal- 
briggau independent ownerahip predominates, while 
l/uouber. Malaliide is owned almost entirely by Lord Talbot de 
— • Malahide. In Balbriggan about 10 per cent, of the 

cottages are held direct from the estate owner, and the 
rest from independent owners, who are in many cases 
also the employers. 

At Bally boghill, four fifths are sub-let by the farmer 
to the labourer, and the remaining fifth is held from 
the estate owner and from independent owners. 

Out of 80 cottages at Donabatc 10 are held frem the 
estate owner, 13 from the farmer, 42 from independent 
owners, and the remaining 15 are owned by the 
occupiers. 

At Garristown almost all the cottages are included in 
the farm-take, and are sub-let to the labourers. 

At Lusk there are a number of cottages originally 
built by squatters on the common, and now occupied by 
the owners ; apart from these, the cottages are for the 
most part sublet by the farmers to their labourers. In 
the neighbouring village of Rush the labourers hire 
their houses from their employers, aud from indepen- 
dent owners. In Nani all varieties of tenure are found ; 
the most prevalent however is that of sub-letting by the 
farmer. 

At Rolleston there is no ownership by labourers, but 
all the other forms are found, and apparently in some- 
what equal proportions. 

At Skerries the cottages are held from the estate 
owner, and from independent; owners. 

At Swords 50 °/ 0 of the cottages are owned by inde- 
pendent owners, 30 °/ 0 hired from a sub-letting tenant 
farmer, 10% from the estate owner, and KF/ 0 are owned 
by the labourers. 

In the above estimates the Guardians’ cottages are not 
taken into account. They of course swell the number 
taken from independent owners ; but it is probable from 
the location of some of these, that substantially the 
occupier is very largely under the control of an indivi- 
dual employer. 

In all cases where the cottages are sub-let by the 
farmer, they are held on condition of working for that 
farmer, and the occupiers are subject to a week’s notice. 
This seems to be the notice most prevalent throughout 
the Union, corresponding mostly with the period of 
rent payment. In some cases however a fortnight’s 
notice is required. In the larger villages, where there 
is a larger number of independent owners, many of the 
cottages are taken by the year, and in this case it is 
usually stipulated, that a month's notice shall be re- 
quired. Where a garden is attached to the cottage, the 
rent, which probably averages throughout about Is. 6d. 
per week, generally includes payment for the garden 
also. There are a few cases, where an occupier having 
no garden to his cottage, hires some ground as an 
altogether separate holding. The rates of the several 
electoral divisions are particularly set out in the Ap- 
pendix, and average Is. 4 id. Where the cottages are 
included in the farm-take, half the rates arc paid by the 
tenant farmer and half by the owner ; where the cottages 
are taken from an estate owner, the rates, where any 
assessment is made, are paid by the occupier. 



until spring, and then wheeled out into tho road to be B.— ill. 

carted to the laud. There being in most of such in- Bal- 
stauces no other mode of exit, the manure is brought 110TllliRri 
through the cottage, in many cases through the only 
room, with the result, that for many days it is 
thoroughly saturated with the consequent" effluvia. 

29. Allotments seem to be quite unknown, though by Noallot- 
some, the plots attached to the cottages built by mon * s - 
the Guardians are regarded as allotments. Potato 
grounds where provided, may more legitimately be re- 
garded as substitutes for allotments. There is great 
diversity in the granting of these, such diversity 
largely depending on the prevailing nature of employ- 
ment. They are sometimes given to the labourers in 
return for the manure supplied, the farmer ploughing 

the ground ; this seems to be the most general ai - range- 
ment as between employers and employed; in other 
cases a charge of 2d. per lineal perch is made, the la- 
bourers finding all labour ; still another variation is 
where the farmer ploughs the ground for an out- 
sider, in which case he may charge a higher rate than 
2d. per perch. In all cases the farmer uses the ground 
for a different crop in the following year, thus reaping 
an advantage from the manure. 

30. Part of the arrangement with herds is grass for a Grass of a 
cow and calf ; but besides this the only thing mentioned cow pro- 
in the nature of cow pastures, is the provision of grass nln-t imv 
and keep for a cow at tho rate of 4s. per week. This meat to 
arrangement was mentioned at the meeting of the ,ler<,s - 
labourers, but does not appear to be at all general. In 
connection with the head of perquisites, there may be 

found in very special cases a few considerations border- 
ing on pasturage or potato grounds, such as temporary 
grass for a cow, a goat, a sheep, or entire tillage of a 
potato plot. 

31. Pigs, goats, asses, and fowls of all descriptions Animals 
are very generally kept, though the first-named aro not kept, 
so universal here as in tho Loughrea and Roscrea 
Unions; it would appear as if the cottagers were not 
driven by the same hard necessity to have recourse to 

such aids to existence as have to be found in the west 
of Ireland. There are also probably other sources of 
income, such as domestic service both in tho immediate 
neighbourhood and in Dublin, which are not available 
out west, and which bring more profit than would arise 
from giving up the time to the caro of poultry and 



VI. — Benefit Societies. 

32. There does not appear to be any attempt at life Somo . 
assurance ; the only provision in this direction is that $buria 
some of the labourers are members of various burial nociotief 
societies. I was informed that one or two labourers 
were insured in the Prudential, but this is quite ex- 
ceptional. 



— Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers. 

33. There is not now, nor has there at any time been No Trade 
any union of agricultural labourers ; neither has there Union*, 
been any strike or lock-out during the past 10 years. 



V. — Gardens and Allotments. 

Amount of 28. To all the labourers' cottages built by the Guar- 
"ot-* dians there is attached about half an acre of land, 

"i-m varies, statute measure; with other cottages the amount 
varies exceedingly ; in some cases there is as much as 
1J acres (Irish) (nearly 2£ acres English) which in such 
cases is laid down in grass, in more cases there is no 
land at all ; this is more particularly so in Swords, 
Balbriggan, and with many of the freehold cottages on 
the various commons. In other places where the cot- 
tages stand entirely separate, thcro is often a garden 
of from 1 to | an acre. The almost universal crop 
is potatoes, though in some parts the ground is given 
up to many varieties of greens. In the neighbourhood 
of Balscadden, a large number of the cottagers give up 
their ground to tho cultivation of raspberries ; this 
seems to be extending, and, with constant care and 
average seasons, is raid to be very remunerative. In 
almost all cases the gardens are well cultivated, tho 
cottagers taking a considerable amount of trouble to 
get together manure either for their own gardens, or 
for some potato ground to be taken from their em- 
ployers. This, by the way, often becomes an additional 
source of nuisance in the house. Where a pig, or an 
animal of any kind is kept, the manure is gradually 
accumulated in the back yard. Such manure, together 
with road scrapings and the cottage refuse, is saved 



VIII. — Genekal Relations between Employers and 
Employed. 

34. The relations between employers and employed Relatio 
are universally satisfactory. In many cases the la- tTO0 ' 1, 
bourers and their wives spoke in the highest terms of 
some of the estate owners, who are also employers of 
agricultural labour, and who appear, altogether beyond 
the mere cash payment, to take a deon interest in the 
welfare of the labourers and their families. 



IX. — General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

35. While the condition of labourers in receipt of such General 
wages as are paid cannot be said to be good, yet it com- condition 
pares most favourably with the past, and with that of mX™" 
the labourers in Galway and Tipperary. In visiting 
the cottages, I was much struck with the many signs ot 
a higher condition of living, than that found at Loughrea 
and Roscrea ; in these unions only in one or two in- 
stances did I find that any flesh meat was being used 
by the labourers, and in those instances there was some 
exceptional and additional occupation accounting for 
the extra diet. In very many cases the labourers in 
Balrothery have some little furniture in their cottages; 
often it is of the most scanty and poor description, little 
beyond, the compound piece of furniture which serves 
G 4 
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Bg-III. at once as cupboard and plate rack ; but meagre as it is, 
bothbbt. ' s a 'leoided advanco on what exists in the western 
— ’ counties. The families too seem as a rule well fed; 
nud though often dirty and slatternly, this did not strike 
me as being altogether forced upon them by poverty. 
It is quite accepted on all hands, that for steady men 
requiring regular work, regular employment can always 
be had. There are some men, mostly men with some 
special work at their fingers’ ends, who prefer the 
chance of making large wages in the busy seasons, and 
such casual work as may turn up at other times, to a 
certainty accompanied by a low fixed annual rate. 
Suck men are of necessity idle at limes during the 
winter months. It is such men who are most likely to 
complain, who wish to “eat their cake and have it,” 
and who are, perhaps, most prone at slack times to 
drift into intemperance and idleness : and it is among 
the families of such men, that thore is the most desti- 
tution. For such poverty as exists in the Union drink 
is largely responsible, though in this respect it is 
stated, that the habits of the agricultural labourers are 
better than they have been in the past, and compare 
vory favourably with thoso of labourers in other dis- 

30. I was much impressed with the appearance of the 
men at the labourers’ meeting. They were fine, able- 
bodied men, bright and intelligent, and were as a rule 
well clothed. 

Want of 36. The chief drawback to their well-being is the 

0 p , C8 lack of dccont cottage accommodation. This was the 
chief one point dwelt on by the labourers and their wives, 

drawback , anc j seorns to be that which most readily admits of some 
remody. It has already been pointed out that 80 
cottages have been built by the Guardians ; but since 
by the policy which has been adopted — rightly or 
wrongly — of charging a rent which does nob nearly 
cover interest on outlay, they have virtually prevented 
estate owners and independent owners from building, 
they will have to be prepared to do all that is necessary 
themselves, which will involve eventually the replace- 
ment of almost all existing cottages. 

The fertility of most of the soil, and its convenience to 
Dublin seem to afford special facilities for the gradual 
growth of the labourer into a better position than that 



at present occupied, and there are not wanting indica- The 
tions, that the opportunities being given for the cultiva- Agr,c cl- 
tion of a small patch of ground are proving an elevat- Labovrbk 
ing and educational influence. - — ' 

37. There are of course numerous exceptions; cases Pinch comes 
where with constant and hard work it is almost impossi- family 0 [ 
ble to keep body and soul together — quite impossible to small 

do so with any decency. Such is the case mostly among nk'Mren. 
those who have a numerous family of small children. 

Where there is only one bread garner, and there are five 
or six children under 10 years, the battle is a very hard 
one, and as a rule there is much misery for all. To 
families of this kind the granting of a labourer's cottage 
would prove a special boon, while at the same time 
giving effect to the sanitary intentions of the Labourers’ 

Acts ; and it seems somewhat anomalous that such 
cases should be passed over. 

The one recommendation made by the labourers’ 
meeting was, that the facilities for setting these Acts in 
motion should be increased, with a view to a much more 
rapid and extensive erection of cottages. 

38. In the town of Balbriggan, and to a small degree at Other 
Skerries, the presence of the hosiery and other indust- 

tries is of great assistance to some of the labourers with condition 
families. I came across many instances, where through il ? so ""' 
such employment the family income ranged from 35s. to P ' 

45s. per week, and where there was a corresponding 
degree of increased comfort. 

39. I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Acknow. 
Board of Guardians, to the clergy, to individual employers foraslS. 
and employed who have given information, and espo- ance given, 
cially to ¥. E. Lawless, Esq., the District Inspector, 

R.I.G., through whose courtesy most complete particu- 
lars were collected from each of the sub-districts, to 
A. Maxwell, Esq., J.P.,to Mr. Sheerings.to Mr. Reynolds 
sub-sanitary officer, and finally to Mr. James Stack, the 
clerk of the union, who took a very considerable amount 
of trouble in making suggestions as to the course 
of the inquiry, and in gathering together various 
statistics, which are sot out in the Appendix. 

1 have, &e. 

(Signed) Roger C. Richabds, 

(Assistant Commissioner.) 
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The APPENDIX A. 

Agbioci- 

Labourer- 

Statistical Information. 



Arcaand 1. Population and Area of Balrotliery Union:-- 

population 

I’hery*” 1 Area, 75,292 acres ; Valuation, 96,0872. 2*. 




The allowance for uninhabited honsos in the Union 
makes a difference of '5 in the result per house, and 
adding this to the figures of 1871. and 1881 there would 
appoar to be an improvement in the matter of over- 
crowding, to the extent of '5 per house. 



atistics 2. Statistics of Pauperism for Half Years ended Sep- 
ratinK tember 29th, 1891, and March 25th, 1892. 

id pauper- 



Half Year Half Year 
ended Septem- ended March 
ber 29th, 1891. J 25th, 1892. 



Indoor— Adults : 



Total - 

Blind and Deaf and Dumb in Asylums : 
Males - 
Females - 

Total • 

Total Indoor Paupers 



| 595 



Outdoor. -Adults: 

M lies 
Females 

Children under 15 
Total - 

Persons relieved provisionally - 
Orphans or Deserted Children 

Total - 



Half Year Half Year 

ended Septem- \ ended March 
ber 29th, 1891. 25th, 1892. 



478 



15 






15 



Total Outdoor Paupers 
Total Indoor and Outdoor exclusive 



Total Number of Paupers Relieved. 



Indoor - 



The workhouse lies about half way between Dublin 
and Drogheda on the highway between the two places, 
the result is that a considerable number of tramps 
passing through make it a house of call for the night, 
and thus swell the number of casual inmates. 



3. Cost of Leading Articles of Provisions purchased 
by Board of Guardians in 1881 aud 1891 




Electoral Divisions with the Rate in the £ for the 
Year ending September 29th, 1892. 



Balbriggan - 
Ballyboghill - 
Balscadden - 
Clonmethan 
Donabate 
Hollywood 
Holmpatriok 
Kilsallaghan - 
Kinsaley 
Lusk - 
Malahide 
Swords - 



8. d. 
1 8 
0 10 
1 2 

0 9 

1 1 
1 11 
2 4 
0 8 
1 6 
1 2 
1 2 



H 
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B.— III. 

UOTlTKItV. 



Number 
and size of 
holdings in 



Agricultural Statistics (Ireland). 
Table 3. 



4. Number imd Bin of Hoimim in tin B^hothbm 
Union (in Statute Acres) (1890 and 189 J). 



. I 000 I 478 I 493 



1890. 'Total number of holdings, 2,524. 

1891. „ » 2,565. 



includ- Bogs ' Water 

Grass. Fallow. I and Roads 

Men- ,‘,9 ln Marsh, Fences, 

downed tntions. band. 



j 28.236 . .13,782 49 

I 28,396 J 41,079 122 



Total area, 75,290. 



Table 4. 



Showing in the Poor Law Union of Balrothery the pro- 
portion per cont. under crops (including meadow 
and clover), grass, fallow, woods and plantations, 
turf, bog. marsh, barren mountain land and water, 
roads, fences. &c., in the Balrothery Union, 1890 
and 1891. 



Bog, I Mono- j Roads, 



Green Crops. . 



AGRIcyi,- 
_ TM4I, 

Labourer. 



Potnti 



Turnips - 
Mangolds and beetroot 
Carrots and parsnips 
Cabbage - 
Vetches - 



Other 



Clover, snnfoin, and 
l’ermauent pasture 



1890. Grand total under crops, 26,236 acres. 

1891. „ „ 25,396 „ 



Number of stockholders, 1890 - - 2,566. 

„ „ 1891 - - 2,577. 



l Number t>[ 
holders and 
each stock. 



f t • 



Amusement and recreation 
One year old and under two j 
Under ono year - 

Total 



Mules and Asses. 



Table 7. 

5r Return showing extent of Land under each Crop. 
Corn, Beans, and Peas. 


is** 


1891. 




471 


429 


1890. 


1891. 








y i ■ : . | lu . , 




Cattle. 






Oats - • - • I ' '+)&* 


4.47S 


- — 


1890. . 


1891. 


Barley 1.208 


1,423 








Boro - - - - ■ | ■ * 


- 


Milch cows - - - - - 


2,895 


2,403 


Ryo - - - - 185 


; 11® 


Two years old and upwards 


12,709 


13,219 


Beans •' • - -| ; 




One year old and under two years 


4,433 


5,96S 


,W . ■ - ■ . - 14 


2 


Under one year 


2,486 


2,689 


Total - - - 7,48a | 7,537 


Total - - - 


22,028 | 24,279 
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AGRICDt- 

LABOURER. 



Tups and wethers - 
Under one year - 
Total 



10,018 1 12,081 

4,322 i 5,018 




Pigs. 



One yet 



r old and upwards 
me year - 

Total - 




Goats. 




Ducks 

Ordinary fowls 



APPENDIX B. 



Report of 1 • Copy Report as to the Sanitary Condition of Dwellings 

oncottasn 1 P resen *' occupied liy labourers who have applied 

ages ' to the Board for cottages to be built for them under 
the Labourers’ Cottage Act. Inspected by order 
of the Board in August 1892. 



Name of i 
Applicant, 


Residence. | 
(Owner.) 


Report of Medical Officer of 
Health. 


(1) Daniel Hickey 


Tannerswater - 


Wife and three children. House 
too small, air space of 1,350 c. ft. 
Doors defective. No privy or 
ashpit accommodation. 


(21 Thomas Flawy 


Clonard St. - i 


Eight in family. House loo smuli, 
six sleeping in ono apartment, 
1,120 c. ft. Wo ashpit or privy- 
accommodation. 


(3) Richard Col- 
lins. 


Drogheda St. - 


Teii in family, wifo and eight 


small children. Too small, 
seven in a room containing 980 
c. ft. of air. No privy or ashpit 
accommodation. 


(4) Peter Quigley 


Clonard - ] 


Six in family, wife and four chil- 
dren. Sleeping apartment over- 
crowded. No privy or ashpit 
accommodation. 



Name of 
Applicant. 


Residence. 

(Owner.) 


Report of Medical Officer of 


John Lany ■ 


Labourer at Mrs. 
Barry’s, Dublin 
Street, 


No house. In lodgings. 


(5) John Christlie 


Back Lnne 


Seven in family, wifo and five 
children. Too small, c. ail- space 
of 315 0. ft. No privy or ashpit 
accommodation. 


(6) Peter Fox - 


Back Lam- 


Four in family. Rather small. 
No privy or ashpit nccommoda- 


(7) Patrick Dunne 


Castleland 


Five in family. House good. No 
privy or ashpit. 


(8) Nicholas Hal- 


Darceystown - 


rear. No privy or ashpit. 


(0) Mark Fanning 


Back Lane 




(10) Peter Goff ney 


Courtlough 




(11) James Kelley 


Darceystown - 


IPImI 


(12) William Con- 


New Lane 




John Cavan , • 




A good house. 


(14) James or 
Francis Kil- 


Chapel St, 


No house, living with wife’s 
mother. 


(15) Patrick Tyn- 
dall. 


Dublin St. 


Six in family. Roof and walls of 
house cracked, and in a totter- 
ing condition, allowing in the 
rain. No privy or ashpit. 


(10) James Eaves 


Clonard 


Living with mother and sister ill 
a. fair house. No privy or ash- 


(17) Thomas Fail- 


Ring Common - 


House good, but too small for 
number in family, eight. No 
privy or ashpit. 


(18) Patrick Fan- 


Ring Common - 


Five in family. Roof defective. 
No privy or ashpit nccommoda- 


(10) Pat rick Han- 
ratty. 


Ring Common - 


Three in family. House too small, 
damp, mud walls crumbling 
away. No privy or ashpit. 


(20) Thomas Don 

nelly. 


Naptown 


Two in family. A good house. 
No privy or ashpit uccommoda- 


(21) Peter Cassidy 


Damnstowii 


Three in family. Earthen floor, 
damp, on lower level than 
ground at rear. Root leaking. 
O. air space 093 e. ft. 


(22) Joseph Me 
Donnell. 


Kinond 


Six in family. House good, hut 
sleeping apartment over, 
crowded. No privy or ashpit. 


(23) Christopher 


Naul Hill 


Cottage good, but too small for 
number of occupants, six in 


(24) James Hagai 


Tobeen Bog 


Three in a small damp hut on a 
marshy soil. 


(-25) James Smyth 


Coolforcs 


Three in family. House damp, 
walls cracked, rain coming 
through. No privy or ashpit. 


(26) John Morgai 


Hymstown 


Sleeps in barn of employer. Un- 


(27) Patrick Hal- 


Coolfores 


Five in family. Roof baking, 
damp earthen lloor. Rear wall 
in shaky condition. No privy 
or ashpit accommodation. 


(28) John Cole- 


Naul - . 


Unmarried. Sleeps in employer’s 



.Some of the sanitary defects above enumerated in 
the present holdings of the labourers havo been since 
rectified at owner's expense, and a few cottages are in 
process of erection. 

Several cottages are required, and their erection 
would tend, in my opinion, to the great improvement 
of the labouring man, both morally and physically. 

P. B. Nowlan, M.B., Bac. Surg., 

Medical Officer of Health, 

April 1893. Balbriggan District. 

H 2 
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2. la reference to the foregoing report by the medical 
officer I may add, that, accompanied by Mr. Sliecrings, 
the sab-sanitary officer for Balbriggan, I visited and 
took particulars of upwards of 30 cottages ocoupied by 
agricultural labourers in Balbriggati. At Swords, 
i Mr. Reynolds, the sub-sanitary officer for that part of 



the Union, accompanied me to about 20 labourers’ 
homes. The cottages at Swords are worse, as a rule, 
than those at Balbriggan. The freehold cottages at 
Lusk, Balscadden, and Bog in the Ring are almost 
without exception bail. 



AOMCUl" 



Cornelius Sheridan 



James Hobson 
John Fannin 



2 and passage (loft); 
2 and passage 



) children ; (i boys, 
3 girls i eldest 
18, youngest 4 
months. 

I child 
1 children 



house). 
1 child 



I houses at Bulbriggan, urn 

0 feel . At Balscadden a fi 
’sand Ihree girls; the boy 
is their own, but is in a vei 

1 have hitherto met with i 



!s. per week 
Is. lid. per week - 



Is. (id. per week - 

Is. per week 
2s. 9d. per week - 



g in summer ; occasional overtime ; 
;r week ; outside closet. 



arns Bs. per week ; no extras ; 



ne-sixth acre, 
harvest ; closet 



l 2s. (id. per day ; small 
. Son 9s. per week, also 
s. to 2s. (id. per load. 



summer; 2s. to 4s. per day in hnrve: 
earn 10s. per week each. 2 girls ean 
5s. per week each. 1 girl earns (is. 
week ; garden about one-twelfth acri 



iarns 12s. por week ; 
harvest. Boy earns 1 
garden, no closot, no ventilation. 



6d. per day ; no 



14s. per week, i soi. . 

IS Is. per day when working. 2 gi_... 

Bd. per fortnight; no garden, yard, or 



ir week. No back door ; : 



rted willi that purpose from about 30. In Swords there are mi 
14 had been reared in one room, 10 feet x 13 feet. Until qi 
ow gone oul to service, and the total earnings available for 
ced stateof decay. The cottages in Balbriggan are much super 



Summary Statement showing the Number of Cottages built by the Poor Law Guardians having from one to 
to eleven inhabitants respectively. 





Number of Cottages having as Inhabitants — l’e 


**— 












2. | 


, 


4. 


5. 




7. | 


8. 




10. | 


n. 


Cottages. 


No. 1 District 


1 


3 


- 


6 


V 


2 


‘ 


1 


2 


* 


5 


32 


", - - 


i 


2 




2 


2 


3 


. 


i 


i 


- 


_ 


20 


Total - 


3 


5 


6 


10 


9 


7 


9 ' 


2 | 4 


1 


s ; 


61 



1 Total Number of Inhabitants, 888. Average Number per House, 5-54. 



Rents charged. 
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4. Form of Agkk meNT with Tenant of Cottage. 



8. — General Relations between Employer and 
Employed. 



ONION. 

Proposal op Labourer foe Occupation of Labourer’s 
Cottage. 



Toiunla/nd of 
Electoral Bwision of _ 

Name of late. Owner of Lands 

1 propose to take as weekly tenant from the 

Guardians of the Poor of the 

Union, the Cottage, with the Plot of Land attached, 
lately erected as a Labourer's Cottage on the lands 
above referred to, at the weekly rent of 

shilling and pence, from. 

the day of _ . 189 

and I agree to pay said rout to such person as the said 
Guardians may direct to receive same on the 
of each week, and subject myself liable to eviction at a 
week’s notice. I agree to keep the house and premises 
in a clean and sanitary condition, to repair at my own 
expense any glass that may be broken in the windows, 
to admit no lodger in with me, and not to let or sublet 
in any respect. 



Dated this. 



.day of 189 

Signed, 

Labourer. 



To the Guardians of the Poor of 

Union. 



'• Seem good. Farmers- who only employ extra hands 
occasionally may sometimes complain.” 



“ General .ConDiticin. 

“ 9. Comparatively comfortable, and with less care 
than a farmer in poor circumstances. .Employment 
good and living cheaper. Their clothes in this county 
show their circumstances. 



“ Supply of Labour. 

(a.) Sufficient ; if any extra work, such as drain- 
ing, is being done, hands suited for it turn up at task 
wages, viz., Is. per Irish perch, 4 ft. deep for sinking, 
and 2d. per perch. for filling, soil being clay and gravel. 

“ (c.) During harvest, men come from Cavan and 
Connaught, who take by task the cutting and stooking 
of corn. In many cases they cut by hook (sickle), and 
by working from dawn to dusk appear able to make 
better than harvest wages as binders after a machine. 
They also go out as binders after machines. Women 
do not do much of the harvest work in this county, or, 
in fact, much outdoor work. 



“ Comparative Efficiency. 

(d.) (i.) Said not to be hard working. 

“ (ii.) A much finer body of men than in other parts 
of Ireland. 



Wo accept the above proposal this day of 

. “ Cottage Accommodation. 

Ghavrman. 

i “ (a.) (i.) Sufficient in number, such as they are. 

I Other Guardians. Bad ones are , being let out of repair, new ones being 

J built under recent Acts. 

Clerk of Union, fyc. “'(&•) (i.) Most labourers in constant work with one 

man are near their work. Those who go in for task 
work and occasional work at higher wages have, of 

' course, greater distances to go: 1 have employed men 

who came three statute miles. 



Report by 
A. Maxwell, 
Us(|„ J.P., 
on agricul- 
tural In - 



5. Report by A. Maxwell, Esq., J.P., iu the form of 
answers to the notes for enquiry (Form III.) : — 

1. “ In this neighbourhood supply of labour seems suffi- 
cient and demand equal to supply.-. Any labourer 
willing to take constant work wilhoue employer can get 
it. Some who lock out for work by task, and occa- 
sional employment at higher wages may feel a lack of 
it occasionally.” 



2. — Employment. 



“ (i>-) Both, i.e., gathered in villages and dispersed 
on farms. 

(c.) (i.) The Board of Guardians, through the sani- 
tary officers, insist on repairs being done whenever cases 
are brought to their notice. This is a very useful pro- 
vision.— In some cases, where cottages are very bad, it 
may be .found that the occupier pays a nominal or no 
rent, and does; not work for- the jnan on whose land 
cottage is. In such cases: he) declines repairing, and 
they apply for new cottages. It seems a cheaper course 
would bo to repair, and take a bit of ground adjoining 
for a garden, as in most of these cases-: of neglected 
houses no gardens are attached now, though they may 
have been at one time-. § - 



“Constant or occasional chiefly when resident in “ (ii-) Mud walls, and thatched in many cases; rc- 
, ullages.” cently built ones stone land slated.' 



“ (iii.) Small kitchen, one Or two bedrooms small. 



3.— Wages. 

•‘From 10s. to 12s; per week, in some eases with 
houses aud small garden, and 1Z. to 21. at harvest, or 
liberty to take harvest wages elsewhere when employer’s 
corn is cut, or he may give harvest wages.” 

4. " A good many cottages were built in this country 
of mud and I hatched. When plastered and dashed it 
forms a good wall, quite good enough to support a slate 
roof, as I have often seen. Straw is now getting scarce, 
and slates will be more nsod. Floors arc always of 
mud, not only in labourers’, but in better class farmers’ 
houses.” 



Ventilation— openfdoors by day, chimney, thatch, 
and window. 

“ Drainage— nil, all water being carried outside and 
thrown on little manure heap. 

“ Water supply — a barrel, and shoots when slated. 

“ Outhouses — pigstye aud hen house. 

“ (Signed) . Arthur Maxwell, 

“ May 3rd, 1893. Oourtlough, Lusk.” 



5. “ In tillage counties, gardens for labourers seem 
more common than liere.” 
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Tub 6. Replies as to wages and earnings, hours of labour, 
and general condition of tbc agricultural labourer, 
Labourer, from the constabular3 r sub-districts. First line in 
— r hours for summer, second winter. 



from rcpor 
from con- 
stabulary 
districts. 



district. 


I g 


Hours of 
Labour. 


General Condition. 


Balbriggan 


10s. Rd.^per 


a.m. p.m. 
B to 0 
Dark to 
dark. 


Fair, except those who are in the 
habit of frequenting public- 
houses and become disem- 
ployed through their drunken 
habits. 




10s. per 


7 to 6 




hill. 


8 to 5 
Carters 
6.30 to 6 
6.30 to 5 


but proper house accommoda- 
tion much required by the 
majority, which would cause 
contentment. 


Donabate - 


10s. per 


Dark to 
dark. 


Labourers when steady and not 
addicted to drink get constant 
employment and are fairly 
well off, except for house ac- 
commodation, which is far 
from being wliat it ought to 
be, and the want of gardens is 
severely felt. This place being 
so near the city of Dublin, land 
is valuable and will not bo 
given by farmers to labourers 
except under compulsion. 


Harristown 


8s. (herds 
and house) 


7 to 6 
7 to 6 


The general condition of the 
agricultural labourer is very 
fair around this locality when 
compared with other parts of 



Sub- 1 
districts. 


Wages i 
Earnings. 


Hours of 
Labour. 


General Condition. 


Lusk 


3s. per day 1 
casual. 


6 lo 6 


The condition of the agricultural 
labourer is good, ho is fairly 
paid, is not overworked, has 
regular hours of work. A good 
workman who gets constant 
employment is fairly well fed, 
housed, and clad. They pos- 
sess no property but a pig. 
some fowls, and an odd goat. 


Rush 


1 wee'k? r 


8 to 5 


The general condition of the 
agricultural labourer fair. 


Naul - - 1 




7 to 6 
7.30 to 5 
Carters, Ac. 


The general condition of tlio 
agricultural labourer fair. 


Rollcston - 


“kS* 


6.30 to 7 
7 to 6 


General condition of agricultural 
labourer fair. 


Skerries - 


■sr 


Light to 

Carters, Ac. 
5 to 7 


The general condition of the 
agricultural labourer fair. 


Swords - 


12s. 


7 . to 6.30 

8 to 5 


The general condition of the 
agricultural labourer fair. 






"t 1 





Largely engaged in taking produce to Dublin Market. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

To Geoffrey Drage, Esq., Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Labour. 



Tub Introduction. 

AGRICCX,- 

TURAr. 2, King’s Bench Walk, 

Labourer. Dbae Sir> Temple, E.C., May 1893. 

inimdue- 1. I have the honour to report that after com- 

1 ,, 1 -y matter, pleting my inquiries upon the Balrothery Union 
of the County of Dublin, I pi'oceeded to the Bailie- 
borough Union of County Cavan. While still en- 
gaged in the Balrothery Union, I bad written to Mr. 
Clarke, the clerk of the Bailieborough Union, enclosing 
a number of forms (No. III.) which he was requested 
to place in the hands of those guardians and employers 
of labour in the Union who would be able to give infor- 
mation on the various points. At the same time I fully 
explained the origin and nature of the inquiry, and the 
method usually pursued in the districts. Captain 
Gibson, the auditor of this Union, who had so kindly 
assisted me in the Roscrea Union, was good enough, in 
reply to a note, to suggest probable sources of reliable 
information. 

Having so far as was possible made known the time 
and purpose of my visit, I arrived in Bailieborough on 
May 12th, staying in the town of Bailieborough, which 
is in the centre of the Union. 

Arrange- 2. Immediately on my arrival I called on the clerk of 
forvlewing 8 tbe Union, and also on Mr. Chambers, of Tanderagee 
c ertain dis- House, chairman of the Board of Guardians. They 
}™t?,and suggested certain drives which I should take iri order 
meetings for to see all the agricultural conditions of the Union, and 
inquiry. to meet, the more important employers of labour and 
landowners. It was also pointed out that Bailieborough, 
Kingscourt, and Sbercock would be very desirable 
places in which to hold meetings of the labourers. I 
accordingly arranged for three meetings to be held on 
the evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
(23rd, 24th, 25th May), and visited the leading em- 
ployers of labour in the locality during the day upon 
which the evening meeting of labourers was to be held. 
Such evidence as was obtained is fully considered under 
the several heads of this Report. District Inspector 
Miller very cheerfully undertook to collect information 
from the sub-districts, and to see that the placards 
announcing the meetings for inquiry were duly posted 
in the neighbourhood, while Father O’Connor, P.P. 
kindly undertook to announce the fact of my visit, 
and as far as circumstances would permit to facilitate 
the inquiry. 

Alerting 3. I met the Board of Guardians on Monday, May 

15th, and such members as were present gave in reply 
ilians, &c". to my questions answers under the various heads as to 
conditions of hiring, payment, cottage accommodation, 
&c. in their own districts ; they also promised to give 
in any way whatever assistance they could. Mr. Flinn, 
the sub-sanitary and relieving officer for the whole 
Union, accompanied me in my visits to the more 
populous centres, and was of very great service in 
showing me the cottages, and confirming and supple- 
menting the information given to me by the occupiers, 
nuieuliy in 4. I found here, as at Loughrea, there was no tendency 
'•-limating to distort the conditions, a circumstance perhaps some- 
'imhicfual what owing to the presence of Mr. Flinn. There were 
< irenm- 0 f course one or two exceptions to the rule, where per- 
Manoes. haps a constitutional tendency to advocacy led the 
labourer to under-estimate his total earnings. In such 
a case it is very difficult to make any accurate estimate, 
especially where a labourer goes to County Dublin 
during the harvest and works by task, as most of them 
do. One man told me that at times he would make 
7s. 6 A. per day, and during a period of seven or eight 
weeks would average 5s. per day. When, therefore, a 
labourer precisely similarly circumstanced gives his 
total earnings at 10Z. per annum, and cannot be coaxed 
to admit Is. more, and when all the evidence of furni- 
ture, clothing, and rent controverts his statement, one 
can only either reject the evidence or base an entirely 
independent estimate on the surroundings. 

Account of 5. The three meetings at Bailieborough, Kingscourt, 
meetmgiiat cni j Sherceck were duly held as arranged on the even- 
trough. 



ings of May 23rd, 24th, and 25th ; they were all largely it. — I \'. 

attended, the representative of the local press, the „oKocan. 
Anglo-Gelt, being present on each occasion. At the — 
Bailieborough meeting the Court House was crowded, Kingscourt, 
somewhere about 250 to 300 labourers being present, and Slier- 
On ascertaining that some of these had walked from cook ' 
Crossbane, a distance of five Irish miles, I asked the 
labourers to appoint two spokesmen to whom my ques- 
tions would be addressed, one to represent the town 
labourers, largely casual, the other the country or more 
permanent employment. When this had been done, I 
proceeded to pub questions, following most closely Form 
No. III., to each of the representatives, whose answers 
were so given that all could hear. Tbe meeting was 
most orderly throughout, though the amusing manner 
in which the Crossbanc labourer gave his replies, and 
his strong determination to hold forth, were a severo 
trial to the gathering. At Kingscourt, where some 150 
labourers assembled, and at Shercock, where there were 
probably rather more than this, the same method was 
pursued, and in both cases with equally satisfactory 
results. The men had evidently thought over the 
matter beforehand, and, as in each case the spokesman 
was intelligent and gave straightforward replies, the 
inquiry proceeded smoothly and with despatch. 

6. Having ascertained from interviews with indivi- strong 
dual labourers, and from visits, to the houses, that there feeling in 
was a very strong feeling of disappointment at the slow ihe B iumcul- 
progress made by the Board of Guardians in building ties in 
labourers’ cottages, and a somewhat general expectation 

that this inquiry might somehow stimulate their action 
in this matter, I was very careful to explain at the out- 
set the exact nature and scope of the inquiry, and that 
my duty was confined to collecting evidence as to 
existing conditions, which would be laid before Parlia- 
ment. As there appeared to be a considerable amount of 
ignorance as to the Labourers Acts, 1 put before them as 
well as I could the leading provisions of those Acts, and, 
while inviting suggestions at the close of the questions, 
advised the men to make their suggestions with these 
provisions in view. 

7. Bailieborough Union is situated in the Eastern situation 
Division of Co. Cavan, being bounded on the north "nd descrip- 
and north-east by the County of Monaghan, on tho jiSilie-S 
south-east by Meath, while on the west lie the Unions borough 

of Cavan and Oldcastle. The Unions by which it is Union - 
surrounded are Cootehill, Carrickmacro3s, Kells, Old- 
castle, and Cavan. 

The total area of the Union is 65,911 statute acres, 
valuation 40.278Z. 

Population. 



1881. I 1891. | Decrease. 




Numlier of Houses. 



3,920 3,642 278 = 7'09 per cent, nearly. 



In 1841 the number of houses was 6,777, tho diminution 
between that date and now being 3,135, or 46‘2 percent. 

8. The district is known as the “Highlands of Extracts 
Cavan,” and I am indebted to a small book with this JJnnments 
title for some of the particulars given. This book was on "High- 
published in 1856. On the east of the town of Bailie- J? nd “ 
borough stand Loughinleagh and Tagbart, tbe highest a 
mountains of Cavan — about 1,000 feet. “ The town 
“ lies north and south, and the main street is lined on 
“ both sides with many new and elegant shops, where 
“ the merchants transact, or rather used to do, a con- 

I 2 
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“ siderablc business in tho woollen and grocery, timber 

“ and hardware trades.” Mention is made ol the 
recently established agricultural school-house and 
model farm, where it was intended to teach tho theory 
and practice of modern scientific farming. It is much 
to be regretted that the farm— about SO acres— has since 
been given up, and the substantial buildings, under the 
terms of the lease, have lapsed to the landowner. The 

model school is still continued ; and though the dis- 
tinctive course aimed at on the first establishment of 
the institution is not continued, 1 he teaching is, I am 
assured, of a very high order. The withdrawal of the 
Catholic children is said to have largely limited and 
impaired the usefulness of these schools. Kmgscourt 
and Sbcrcock wore then as now, next to Bailie- 
borough, the two most important towns in the Union, 
and in common with the neighbouring barony of 1' arney 
seem to have been somewhat conspicuous in the agita- 
tions and disturbances of that time. Of Shercock, Mr. 
Macullum, who has decided views, says :— i erhaps 
“ there is not in all Ireland a village of its size so low 

“ and debased as Shercock for everything that is rude 

“ and vulgar in thought, malignant in feeling and 
“ darin" in act. So proverbial has Shercock become m 
“ other"lands for these bad qualities that a spot in 
“ Scotland (where workmen from Shercock had met in 
“ great numbers at a railway, and for lack of houses to 
“ lodge in had to build huts for themselves to lie m) 
“ was named, after tho old one in Ircland.New Shercock, 
“ and there it was that the labourers committed that 
“ barbarous murder which created a considerable 
» ransatitm some four or Sv. yeevs ago. A poor pedlar 
“ with his basket happened to visit IS ew Shercock, and 
“ there he was robbed:, and in the melee a man was 
“ murdered, and for this murder several of them were 
“ tried and found guilty. After the murder the Sher.ll 
“ of the county had to muster all his forces, and come 

“ and scatter the den by burning every squatter s hut 

“ in the New or Caledonian Shercock.’ * 

From all that I can hear there is nothing in the de- 
meanour of tho dwellers in Shercock now to distinguish 
them from the surrounding population, these three 
towns, which are tho market centres of the Union, exhibit 
the following changes in population since 1851 :• — 



such guarantee, and so nothing has yet come of the ^ Tug 
proposals. tubai'’’ 

11. Bailieborough, notwithstanding Mr. Macullum’s Labolu eb 
forebodings, still continues a very busy and prosperous , 
centre for country business. At any rate this is the borough 
impression conveyed by the thronged condition of the still c-cntr.- 
town on a market day (Monday), and the impression is , 

not impaired by a consideration of the value of ground trade, 
rents, or the amount of rent charged for the houses 
and tenements occupied by the labourers. The people 
who come to market seem fairly well dressed and fed, 
and to take a very contented view of life. The children 
of the labourers in the town, though in many cases 
without shoes and stockings, appeared robust ; but it was 
otherwise in some of the outlying districts, notably at 
Crossbane, where the children’s faces had the same 
hard and pinched appearance, as they had generally in 
the Loughrea Union. There is an entire absence of any 
other industry in this Union, with the exception of a 
small woollen manufactory about a mile from Bailie- 
borough, and a little flax scutching, which is carried on 
at one or two places during a few weeks in the fall of the 
year. Such scutching is entirely confined to the flax 
grown in the neighbourhood. This used at one time to 
be a very considerable crop ; but latterly, owing to the 
severe fall in prices, consequent on the very large 
substitution of jute, the acreage devoted to flax has 
been diminished, amounting in 1891 to only 779 acres 
(statute). As this crop requires proportionately a much 
greater amount of labour than ordinary crops, a falling 
off in cultivation represents a proportionately larger 
displacement of labour. Here as elsewhere there is a 
lessened demand for labour arising from a shrinkage in 
the area under cultivation. There has not, however, 
been a replacement by machinery to the same extent 
as elsewhere ; the hilly and stony nature of the 
ground rendering the use of machinery quite impossible 
on a considerable amount of the land. Much of the 
land too must be constantly broken up, otherwise it will 
revert to barren moor ground. Indeed it would almost 
seem, as if the lowest point of tillage had been touched. 

The principal landowners in the Union are Lady 
Lisgar, Joseph Pratt, Esq., Lord Garvagh, Sir ft. 

Hudson, Lord Farnham, and E. Sanderson, Esq. 




Tho district, which throughout is elevated, is dotted 
hero and there with small loughs, that of B amor at 
Virginia, just outside the Union, being renowned tor 
its varied beauties. Everywhere the scenery is attrac- 
tive, and here and there are combinations of water and 
woodland which give a special charm to the landscape. 
Moynalty, a village just on tho confines of the Union 
and on the highway to Kells, claims to be the most 
beautiful village' in Ireland. . , ,, 

9. The geological formation is Silurian, and the 
slaty rock crops up in all directions. Everywhere 

c on the hill sides, where tillage is carried on, 
stones abound to such an extent, that the work ot 
digging and preparing the ground would appear to he 
one of very considerable difficulty. 

10. Tho Union is particularly unfortunate in the matter 
of railway communication. It is touched at Kings- 

'■ court, which lies on the extreme edge, by the Midland 
Great Western Kailway Company, and tho Great 
Northern lino comes to Virginia, which is one or two 
miles from the southern boundary ; but the number ot 
trains is few and there is no through communication to 
Bailieborough, oxcept by mail carts, which run from 
Kingscourb to the various neighbouring and more dis- 
tant districts. An attempt has been made to secure 
through railway communication, and baronial guaran- 
tees have been offered, but so far it appears, that the 
baronies in Meath through which the desired line from 
Kells would run, have been unwilling to contribute to 

hnt Hu. district was then tlia centre of considerable disturbances. 



I. The Supply of Labour. 

12. There is not the slightest room for any difference Supply of 
of opinion as to the supply of labour within this Union. 

After every allowance has been made for a somewhat 
natural tendency to exaggerate on the part of the em- 
ployers and employed, it is clear that the supply is 
largely in excess of the demand. The bald statement 
as usually put forward by the employers was that 
“ there is sufficient work for every man that wants 
work,” the labourers on the other hand said that 
“ there is not more than three or four months’ work 
in the year.” When sifted and explained, they are 
rather partial and incomplete statements of a condition 
presenting both aspects, than a directly conflicting state- 
ment on the same point. There are in Bailieborough 
a certain number of labourers, who are engaged as form 
servants all the year round, and a few men who under 
somewhat exceptional circumstances secure employ- 
ment constantly, but much of their labour is of a 
domestic or mixed character. 

13. For the rest the supply of work is of a fitful and Employ 
precarious character. During the spring at the time 

of planting potatoes there will be a demand for labour 
for some five or six weeks. After this there is a lull 
until harvest. Those who remain in the district find 
employment during the harvest. At other times of the 
year there is a considerable amount of enforced idleness, 
or work is obtained from tradesmen and farmers for 
odd jobs as required. For such labourers as live in 
the Union, and who are not hired on the farms, there is 
probably in the aggregate not more than four months 
agricultural employment in the year within the Union. 

Id. Although the number of labourers has during the 

last 10 or 15 years very considerably decreased, there decreased, 
is during harvest a constant flow of labour from this still nap™ 
Union into County Dublin and Meath. When engaged in f^rvest. 
the inquiry in Balrothery I was told that the harvest was 
largely gathered by. immigrants from Cavan and 
Leitrim. In Bailieborough in the course of my rounds 
among the labourers I constantly came across such men, 
and at the Kingscouj;t and Shercock meetings, on 
requesting all those who went outside the district for 
work during harvest time to hold up their hands, from 
one half to two thirds of those present did so. As there 
were doubtless some who were not agricultural labourers. 
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and some who were farm servants hired by > the" year; ! it 
is probable that considerably more than one half of the 
ordinary daily labourers are dependent on employment 
in other; districts for their support. Measuring - the 
supply by local requirements, it would appear to W 
Tery excessive. 

Under such conditions it i3 hardly possible there 
could be any immigration of labourers at any. time of the 
year, and I could not hear of such. 

15. The labourers, as usual everywhere, championed 
their own efficiency, while the employers complained of 
want of care and .application on the part of their men. 
It is difficult to discriminate between such conflicting 
opinions, but it is probable that some employers of 
labour who only employ men casually, and consequently 
get hold of the worst end of the labourers, form their 
opinion of the bulk from the only samples they come in 
contact with. At Bailiehorongh town there is perhaps a 
larger per-centage of casual and mixed labour, than in 
any other part of the Union, and it was there that the 
employers complained most of inefficiency. Judging 
from the appearance of the men at the meetings, I am 
inclined to think that the average of efficiency was 
much below the average at Kingscourt and Shercock, 
and that such deficiency is attributable to the presence 
of a larger number of jobbers and corner men. This 
view was confirmed by the opinion of a considerable 
employer at Shercock, who, while thinking that the 
labourers were not so efficient as in the past, added that 
the town men were not so efficient as the country men. 
The majority of the guardians seemed to agree, that 
while on the whblc the labourers were not so efficient 
as in the past, there were more men who could mow. 

16. When asked as to the efficiency of the Bailier 
borough labourers compared with other districts, one 
of the two spokesmen appointed at the Bailieborough 
meeting enthusiastically declared, they were the best in 
the world. This glowing opinion was not confirmed by 
others, who were content to say that they were much 
the same as elsewhere. There are in each of the 
centres of population some very intelligent and superior 
labourers, probably equal to the best in any other dis- 
trict, and the general average is much higher than at 
Loughrea and ltoscrea ; and much on a par with that of 
Bah'othery. 

II. Conditions of Engagement. 

17. The bulk of the agricultural work in the Union 
is on the small farms done by the farmers themselves ; 
and when it is considered that upwards of two-thirds 
of the holdings are under 80 acres, it will be obvious 
that there is not much room for engagements of a 
permanent character. There are in each district a 
certain number of permanent servants engaged by the 
half year at the May and November hirings, but en- 
gagements for such other assistance as may be required 
are casual and intermittent, the remarks made under the 
previous head showing the very fitful nature of such 
employment. It sometimes happens, that where there 
is a definite amount of work to bo done, a labourer will 
be hired for the number of days likely to be required ; 
but the engagement is by the day, and payment mostly 
made at the close of each day’s work. 

18. The employers give the hours of. labour as from 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m. in summer, and from 8 a.m. or 8-30 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. or 5 p.m. in winter : the labourers at the Bailie- 
borough meeting gave the hours as 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in 
summer, while at Kingscourt and Shercock, "6 a.m. to 
7 p.m. were named as the hours. Probably the same 
distinction must be drawn hpi'e as in some other districts 
between the time made by good men in a good employ- 
ment. and that made by inferior men in an employment 
that is caSual: I foundthat, where in tile . slack mpnths 
of the year an employer could give a few days Work con- 
tinuously, such work was considered worth having, and 
in order to secure it the labourers would not only turn 
out to work promptly, but would also probably accept a 
slightly lower wage per day, than would be the case 
for a single day’s employment: 

19. It was also advanced by some employers, that the 
labourers would throw down their tools promptly at the 
stroke of the time for ceasing work ; while the labourers 
asserted - that the times were often prolonged by the 
employers, especially when work was scarce. Much the 
same statements were made in regard to the length of 
meal hours. 

The following may betaken as the recognised hours 
of labour, and, with modifications suggested by the 



above considerations, accepted as tho- actual hours of it. IV. 
labour : — aoKonoh 




20. The meal hours arc probably more strictly adhered Meal hours 
to. in the neighbourhood of the towns.' and where the 

men come home to their meals, than in the country than in 
districts, and where the meals are taken out to the 
fields. .What js mostly expected is half an hour for 
breakfast, and one hour for dinner. It was freely stated 
by the employers, that many of the labourers engaged 
to be paid partially in cash and partially in food insisted 
on having five meal® P er day. As this would prob- 
ably arise in the country districts, where the men 
would bo more completely in tho hands of a farmer, 
than would be the case in the neighbourhood of tho 
towns, it may be taken for granted that longer hours 
would also be inquired. 

21. Allowing half an hour as the average time occu- Totnl hours 
pied in walking to and from work, the hours of labour " OI ‘‘‘ ' 
will be in summer, 11 to 11 J hours, in winter 84- to 9 

hours for ordinary labourers with the same hours for boys 
and for women (where employed) about one hour less. 



III. Wages and Earnings. 

22. Those farm servants, who are hired by the half Wanes and 
year and live in the farmhouse, receive 3 1. 10s. to SI. for vilry"'ccord- 
the half year, these extremes, including boys who are ina'ui 
going out to service for the first time, and thoroughly of 

efficient men who can take entire charge of horses, and 
plough. This constitutes the largest class of labourers 
in the strict sense of the term, and as distinguished 
from farmers’ sons. For ordinary labourer's paid by 
the day Is. 6d. per day in winter and 2s. per day in 
summer appear to be the average standard wages paid. 

Where in the winter months an employer has work for 
several consecutive days in the winter, he will generally 
be able to secure labourers at the rate of Is. 3 d. a day ; 
on the other hand, during the spring or summer months 
he may at some times have to pay 2s. fid. per day for a 
good man. Where wages are measured by the week, 
and there is a degree of' permanency in the arrange- 
ments, as, for example, where a labourer lives in tho 
cottage of a farmer who has the call of his labour, the 
weekly wages are stated at 9s. per week; but the farmer, 
though giving him such work as he has, is under no 
obligation to provide constant employment. These are 
the rates paid where no food is provided. In the 
country districts it is more customary for the employer 
to provide food,, in which case the. cash paid is from 
10d. to Is. per day in winter and Is. Ad. to Is. fid. per 
day in summer. During harvest time employers will 
sometimes have to pay as much as 2s. per day with 
food, but this is exceptional! 

23. The opportunities of adding towages by piece- o,,, )0 rtmi|. 

work are small, and the varieties few. They are : — ties mid 

Mowing (grass), 4s. to 6s. per acre (Irish). ! pfecc-work. 

Raving hay, 5s. to 6s. per acre (Irish). 

Cutting, tying, arid stook-ing corn, 15s. to 20s. per 
acre (Irish). 

Draining, 2 ft. 9 in. deep, 4d. to 6d. per. perch. 

Draining. 3 ft. G in. deep, fid. to 7d. per perch. 

Filling, Id. to 2d. per perch. 

Near Shercock : — 

Draining, 3 ft. deep, 6d. per perch. 

Draining, 3 ft. 6 in deep, Is. per perch. 

Flax scutching, including filling, 5d. per stone. 
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In haytime and harvest there is no departure from 
the regular course, except that rather higher wages 
are paid, and porter occasionally allowed as an in- 
ducement to the labourers to work overtime in a push. 

24. Table of wages : — 

Hired servants, 31. 10s. to 8?. for half year, with 
food and lodging. 

Ordinary labourers, 2s. to 2s. 6 d. per day (rarely) 
in summer without food. 

Ordinary labourers, Is. 6 cl. to 2s. per day in summer 
with food. 

•Ordinary labourers, Is. 3c?. to Is. 6 d. per day 
in winter (no food). 

Ordinary labourers, 10 d. to Is. per day in winter 
(with food). 

25. There are a number of payments in kind which 
depend very largely on situation both for value and 
necessity. Attention has been drawn in the intro- 
duction to the deficiency in railway communication. 
There is also in most parts of the district a deficiency 
in available timber, so that turf is practically the only 
sourco of fuel. As a rule tho turf banks are set to the 
farmers, and they in turn provide free turbary as part 
of tho pay to their .labourers. In most cases, where a 
labourer is living in a cottage belonging to his employer 
ho will havo the run of a goat ; and where the relations 
are friendly, no restriction will be placed upon the 
number of poultry kept. In addition to these, with the 
larger employers sometimes there is given a little 
inillc, at other times a rood or half a rood of potato 
ground cultivated and manured. Such include all the 
payments in kind or allowances, of which any mention 
lias been made. 

26. There is no difficulty in estimating the earnings 
of the servants hired by the year ; hut the case is much 
different with those who are so fitfully employed in 
agriculture, that one way or another they must scrape 
together from other sources whaL will see them through 
tho year. 

27. In Bailieborough town a large number of such 
men are hawkers, trading in anything by which they 
can earn an honest penny ; and from what I saw and 
smelt in their houses, a suspicion of slink butchering 
might not unreasonably attach to some of them (this 
suspicion was confirmed by subsequent statements). 
These men aro also dealers in kids’ skins, and sell when 
they can the almost worthless carcase of the kid. In 
other households the wife is the trader, and some of 
tboso will at the markets held in Baiiieborough make 
as much in a day, as will equal the husbands’ earnings 
for the week. The most lucrative as well as the most 
prevalent source of income is the keeping and rearing 
of poultry : these are found in some degree in almost 
every house, in some cases even in the upper rooms of 
the tenement houses. 



'28. Such are tho bases for an estimate of annual 
earnings from all sources, and it is obvious that under 
such circumstances, and in the entire absence of any 
accounts, any estimate must be put forward with 
considerable diffidence. Estimating a free house as 
equal to 52s. per annum., run of a goat at 10s. per 
annum ; free turbary at 40s. per annum ; profit made on 
poultry at 51. per annum ; and that between harvest 
work outside the district and tradesmen’s work within 
the casual labourers obtain employment during eight 
months of the year, the results would be much as 
follows : — 

Hired servants, 12 ?. to 10?. per annum (all found). 

Boys, 61. to 10?. per annum (all found). 

Casual labourers, 25?. to 30?. per annum. 

Skilled labourers. 27 1. to 32?. per annum. 

Where a labourer also acts as herd under the 
conditions named in paragraph 19 (note), his extra 
privileges may be taken as equal to a further 10?. per 
annum. 

In making the foregoing estimate I have taken into 
account the earnings of a number of the labourers at 
Kingscourt in brickmaking, also the earnings of those 
who during certain seasons of the year are engaged in 
flax scutching. 



IV. Cottage Accommodation. 

Cottage nc* 29. In the immediate neighbourhood of Bailie- 
I'ommodii- borough there is, as in Bailieborough itself, insufficient 
.'•io'i'th?' 111 ' bouse accommodation. In the town the bulk of the 
tome pmt« labourers occupy tenement houses, which are certainly 
ot Union. overcrowded. At Kingscourt and Sher cock there was 
not the same complaiut in this respect, quality rather 



than quantity being called into question. I was par- The 
ticularly Btruck both in Kingscourt and Shercock with Ageicll. 
the number of ruined cottages, but there has been such Lamcrkr 
a diminution in the population, amounting at Shercock — 
to 24 per cent., in tho last 10 years, that the supply is 
said to be sufficient. 

30. Apart from the three centres of population — Save in 
Bailieborough, Kingscourt, and Shercock — the houses towns, 
are scattered up and down over the country, only here guttered 
and there, as at Killinkere, gathering into anything like 

a village. Those living in such centres, as a rule, 
obtain work within a reasonable distance from their 
home, and those living in the farmers’ cottages are also 
convenient to their employment. Occasionally the 
men in town are induced by a more permanent job, or 
higher pay to go some distance; and those chiefly 
dependent on one employer have, at such times as this 
employer has no work for them, to seek it elsewhere. 

In such cases this will often involve a considerable 
journey. I came across one such case where a 
widow during the harvest season a few years ago 
walked close on seven English miles to her work at 
Moynalty every morning, and back at night, being at 
her work between 7 and 8 o’clock, and leaving it about 
the same time in the evening. She is now, though 
resolute as ever, broken down in health, occupying a 
wretched freehold hovel, and has three small children 
dependent on her. 

31. There seems only one thing which it is possible Houses 
to say with regard to labourers’ houses — they are bad. 

It is the exception to find them in at all a decent state exception, 
of repair. They are mostly let on the condition that had. 
the tenant does the repairs, aud as the tenant has been 
brought up amid dilapidations, and has no means or 
knowledge to enable him to repair efficiently, he is 
content to let the cottage fall into decay, or to do such 
patching as may suffice to stop or divert a draught or a 
leakage, or keep the sparks in the chimney from 
lodging in the thatch. Very seldom have I found 
either the cottages or the farmhouses at all decently 
thatched, forming in this respect a marked contrast to 
the cottages at Roscrea and Balrothery. Tho explana- 
tion is, that but little corn is grown, and straw is con- 
sequently dear. 

32. The houses are almost invariably built of stone Construc- 
and thatched ; at times it would appear as if no mortar 

or rubble had been used in putting the stones together, 
at any rate it has long ago disappeared. The cottages 
built and being built by the guardians — 30 in all— are 
also built of stone splashed with rough cast, and slated. 

33. Many of the houses consist of one room only — Accommo- 
a kitchen — and in many more the one room is divided dation - &c - 
at the rise of the roof into two compartments, the 
smaller of which is used as a bedroom. In Appendix 

B. , paragraph 70, are given the measurements of a 
number of cottages and tenement rooms visited in 
various parts of the district. The houses built by the 
guardians are 27 ft. over all, leaving the kitchen and 
bedrooms about 15 ft. by 10 ft., 7 ft. by 8 ft., and 7 ft. by 
7 ft. respectively. 

34. Amy question as to ventilation either at a personal Condition of 
interview or at the meetings almost invariably evoked ll0llses- 

a smile, which at Bailieborough became vocal, as follows 
(from the Anglo-Celt) : — 

“ The Commissioned. : Now as regards the ventila- 
tien? 

“ Rogers, the representative of Bailieborough 
labourers : It is mostly bad. 

“ Kirk, the representative of the country labourers. 

It is good in my house, because the wind blows through 
the walls. 

“ The Commissioner : I suppose you rely on the half 
door and chimney. 

“ Kirk : The thatch is so bad on my house that there 
are 20 chimneys on it.” 

In several of the cottages I saw large cracks in the 
walls, and the thatch was so poor and patchy that 
whenever there is a shower, the rain finds its way 
through. More than once the cottager pulled out of the 
Avail a wisp of hay or straw, which had been placed there 
to keep out the draught. 

35. Drainage would appear to be an unknown quantity Drainage 
in the district. The ground is throughout undulating, f" c kinj^ 
and the three chief towns have been placed on the crest 

of a ridge, so that the natural fall has sufficed to carry 
off any Avaste water. The result is, that in the town no 
drainage has been done, and though at Bailieborough 
there is a main sewer, the property owners have not 
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been compelled to connect with it. Fortunately, the 
whole district is on a high table-land, and therefore 
can show a clean bill of health, but in the total absence 
of drains, and often of any pavement or levelling 
leading to channels, the whole ground must be more or 
less saturated with unwholesome matter. When it is 
added that there are no closets, that almost all the 
cottagers keep poultry, and some of them pigs or goats, 
it will be apparent that health must be seriously 
jeopardised by such accumulations. 

36. And this becomes a further source of danger, in 
consequence of the towns depending upon wells for their 
water. The well which is most relied upon in Bailie- 
borough is situated in a hollow just below the bed of a 
stream, into which a considerable amount of sewage 
matter finds its way. At the time of my arrival this 
well was almost empty, and the water very muddy ; 
after a few days’ rain there was plenty of water. It 
seemed to me a suspicious circumstance that it should 
have filled so rapidly, and somewhat suggestive of an 
influx of surface water. At Shercock the most reliable 
well was similarly situated, and at Kingscourt the 
water was said to be bad. 



Lack of 37. Here and there are outhouses of a very crude 
veniencos 11 " character knocked or piled together for the accom- 
' ‘ ‘ modation of a few fowls, or a goat, pig, &c. In the 

town of Bailieborough there are in some of the back 
yards more ambitious outhouses, but nowhere did I 
find that there was any closet. For the cottages built 
by the guardians this convenience is everywhere pro- 
vided, but in no single instance was it being used for 
the purpose for which it was built. In every case but 
one it had been converted into a hen-house, and in the 
one exception the seat had been removed, and the 
building turned into a kennel. I availed myself of 
the opportunity of impressing upon the occupiers the 
wrong they were committing by such an abuse, and the 
great injury they were inflicting on their fellow 
labourers, who were anxious to obtain cottages, but had 
not already done so. 

Ownership 38. The houses in Bailieborough town (mostly tene- 
aml tenure, ment houses) are largely hired from middle men, but 
elsewhere they are in the towns taken sometimes from 
an independent owner, but principally from the farmer 
who, as stated in paragraph 22, though giving to such 
occupier all the work he can, is under no obligation to 
find constant employment. The labourer is bound to 
work for the owner of the cottage when required. The 
rent usually charged is Is. per week or a day’s work. 
It unfortunately happens, that the occupier often relies 
upon the work which does not come, and the rent falls 
into arrear, the farmer thus accumulating what be- 
comes a formidable claim for cash, or for so many days’ 
labour. One employer told me that he had a claim of 
26s. or 26 days’ labour against an occupier of one of his 
cottages. It is probable that with most of the larger 
employers a claim of this kind is rarely pressed, being 
regarded as arising from their own failure to give em- 
ployment. At the Shercock meeting, however, when 
I was striving to ascertain the length of time some of 
the labourers would remain at harvest work in County 
Dublin and Meath, it was stated that at times they 
were forced to return earlier, in consequence of these 
arrears, and that some farmers allowed the arrears to 
accumulate, and afterwards called on the men to work 
them off at the rate of Is. per day, at a time when their 
labour was worth 2s. to 2s. 6 d. I mentioned the matter 
to a large employer in the district, who, though not 
knowing of any such instance, said it was quite possible, 
and was satisfied 1 might accept the statement as true. 

Where a cottage has a garden attached to it the rent 
paid includes the garden, and the rates are, save in 
some of the Bailieborough houses, paid by the owner. 
In Appendix A. is a list of the rates in each of the 
electoral divisions in the Union. 



V. Gardens and Allotments. 

Deficiency 39. Many of the cottages in Bailieborough have no 
in town of garden at all attached to them, and in the case of the 
Bailie- tenement houses have as a rule only a small yard in 
borough. common. At Shercock a number of the cottages are 
also not provided with any garden, but in this respect 
both Kingscourt and Shercock are better off than 
Bailieborough. Bailieborough is the metropolis not only 
of the Union, but of a large surrounding district : land 
is dear, and gardens scarce. Labourers in the country 
places are better provided for, and have gardens ranging 
from 2 or 3 perches to the half acre provided by the 



guardians with their cottages. Such gardens are well b.— IV. 

cultivated, though there is none of the variety which B.ulik- 
was found at Balrothery, cabbages and potatoes being borough. 
the uniform and monotonous crop. 

40. Allotments are unknown, and it was only after an No allot- 
explanation of the term and the manner of working ”onacrc Ut 
them in some of the English districts; that one could 
ascertain whether or not mere was a demand for them. 

Whenever this has been done, there has always 

been expressed an eager desire for them. Some of the 
men in Bailieborough were specially desirous of having 
cottages as well. On its being shown that the gnardians 
might, and probably would decline to condemn their 
present houses or tenement rooms as not being habit- 
able, but might feel bound to provide many of them with 
ground, they expressed themselves as most anxious to 
have such allotments provided. 

41. The demand for allotments would probably have Allotments 
assumed some form and considerable dimensions, but for dlscllsscl ' 
the fairly universal custom of providing potato ground or 
conacre. Near the towns, and where the labourers have 

little or no opportunity of saving up or gathering to- 
gether manure, a payment at the rate of 81. per acre (6Z. 
in a few instances) is made for the accommodation. In 
other instances ground is given for such manure as the 
labourer has got, in addition to that for which rent is 
paid. Where the ground is paid for, the farmer pre- 
pares and manures the ground, the labourer only having 
to put in the seed and gather the crop. Where how- 
ever conacre is provided for manure, the labourer tills 
and works the land himself, though at times it is 
ploughed by the farmer. 

42. Beyond the provision made for herds, I havo not Gra*» of a 

come across any instance in which cow pastures are of 

provided, though it was stated that a few of the cattle herds, 
men enjoyed this advantage. (It is difficult to draw an 
accurate distinction between a herd and a cattle man, 

there is certainly no clear distinction in the minds of 
the labourers. From what I could learn, I should 
define a herd as one who is in charge of cattle with the 
responsibility of a bailiff ; a cattle man as one who is 
in charge of cattle without such responsibility.) 

43. Goats and poultry are almost universally kept ; Goats, and 
pigs and asses in a less degree. In forming an estmate esp ^J, ally 
of the average earnings of the labourers, I have in- ja^ely'kcpt 
eluded 51. per annum from poultry. The table in the 
Appendix shows to what an extent these are reared in 

this Union, and it is impossible to visit the houses with- 
out being impressed with the extent to which this 
industry is relied upon for support. At Skeagh, a small 
village about four miles away from Bailieborough, a con- 
siderable number of bees are kept by the farmers, but I 
could not hear of any labourers who wore bee-keepers. 

"VI. Benefit Societies. 

44. Unknown. No Ixmoflt 

societies. 

VII. Thade Unions or Agricultural Labourers. 

45. Also unknown. No Trade 



VIII. General Delations between Employers and 
Employed. 

46. These are everywhere of the most friendly cha- General 
racter. There were of course the usual grumblings that 
farmers would do without giving any work if they friendly, 
could, and ground down the price of labour to the lowest 
possible point. But the reply given to my private 
inquiries was always “ friendly,” and at the large 
meetings of labourers the same reply seemed to meet 
with a ready and cheerful assent from all present. 



IX. The General Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

47. From what has been said under the head of General con- 
wages and earnings, and cottage accommodation, it jHMonpoor, 
will be apparent that the condition of the agricultural 
labourer is poor, and is so mainly from two causes — principally, 
uncertainty of employment, and poor cottage accom- 
modation. The former is partially counterbalanced by 
employment obtained in other counties, by a variety of 
miscellaneous occupations ; and the earnings further 
supplemented by the rearing of poultry. The house 
accommodation, already sufficiently poor, is made yet 
more miserable by the keeping of fowls, which, in spite 
of, nay, in full sight of the sanitary authorities, every- 
where live in the house. 

I 4 
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48. I had a most amusing illustration of this during a 
visit to an upper room in one of the tenement houses. 
It was about roosting time ; and a hen was hopping up 
the flight of stairs to bod. She was not at all flustered 
by our presence (the sanitary officer accompanied me), 
but hopped up in front of us in a leisurely and metho- 
dical fashion ; other hens were about 'the room quite 
at home, and as we came down, a rooster, which was 
half-way upstairs, quietly sat down while we passed, 
and allowed me to stroke his. back without a protest. 
The rearing of poultry would seem to be a necessity, 
and it is said that the success obtained, is largely owing 
to the fowls participating in the warmth of the house. 

49. It is difficult to soe how uncertainty of employ- 
ment can be regulated otherwise than by natural 
economic conditions. It would seem however, that it 
is precisely under such circumstances that the posses- 
sion of a piece of ground either by way of allotment, or 
where necessary with a cottage also) Would be of 
special service. In fact,. the suggestion Would seem to 
be that in determining, whether the amount of ground 
provided under the Acts should be half an acre, or the 
full acre now permitted under the measure of 1892, the 
authorities should be largely influenced by the con- 
ditions of labour in the neighbourhood, and the amount 
of spare time likely to be at the disposal of agricultural 
labourers. 

50. But the evil of uncertain employment does not 
ond with the loss of wages, though that is serious 
enough under the circumstances ; but the man who is 
driven to idleness one year will take to it more readily 
the next, and so year by year he drifts, becoming 
gradually demoralised, and more unfitted for work. 
From what I have heard and seen, I feel sure this is 
often the genesis of the corner mail. 

51. The greatest ;dra.wback, jn ,the. condition of the 
agricultural labourer is the want of decent' house ac- 
commodation, and it is one which presses most on the 
most steady and deserving class of labourers. It is in 
the country portion of tho Union, that the houses are the 
Worst, and it is in these districts that there is the most 
settled labour. The men living in such districts are 
mostly dependent on an employer, who often owns their 
cottage or sublets it to 'them, diul throiigli whom alone 
they can obtain their fuel from a neighbouring turbary ; 
but who at tho same time, while having the call of their 
labour, is not bound to keep them in constant employ- 
ment. Where a man so cii'cumstahced has a family of 
small children, the lot of all is most miserable. 

52. This is a condition which is not only capable of 
being alleviated, but which even the most ordinary care 
on tho , part of the sanitary .authorities would bring to an 
end. About the cottages there cannot be two opinions, 
any person with a pair of eyes in his head must see that 
they are unfit for human habitation, and yet, though 
everyone in the Union knows Where they are, and what 
they are, no ono moves to have them pulled down and 
replaced, or to have them made a little more endurable. 

.53,. This was the one. .chief cause -of complaint from 
the labourers, and tho guardians seem quite alive to the 
grounds that exist for it. They shrink however from 
tho oxpense of providing labourers’ cottages, and also 
from the trouble and delay encountered in carrying 
through any scheme. It appears that they have passed 
a scheme lor the erection of 51 cottages in all, but the 
Local Government Board Inspector disallowed 21 of 
them. 

54. It was at this part of the inquiry, and in reference 
to this refusal to' sanction the cottages, that at tho 
Bailioborough meeting, after I had explained the vari- 
ous Labourers' Acts, the following transpired 

“ Have you anything to say- with regard to the ad- 
ministration of them P 

“ Rogers : They have given us the law, but they have 
given us a packed Board of Guardians to administer it. 
Solicitors have been employed from Cavan to go against 

“ Tho Assistant Commissioner. : Your complaint is 
that tho Guardians do not properly and efficiently carry 
out the Acts? , 

“ Rogers; Certainly. 

“ The Assistant Commissioner : You say that 

solicitors are brought to oppose your getting plots of 
land P 

“ Rogers: Yes, and another thing is, that when a 
farmer does give a plot, it is the very worst piece of his 
farm. You would want to swim over it in some cases.” 

Making allowance for some exaggeration, it does 
seem somewhat absurd, that where houses have been con- 



demned as uninhabitable, the project should be allowed 
to drop because the Local Government Board Inspector 
does not approve of the particular site selected for the 
substituted cottage. , 

55. I am afraid too, that regard is had rather to in- 
convenience to- owners and occupiers, than to the 
sufferings of the people condemned by these delays to 
linger on in hovels, which were never fit for dwelling 
houses, In reference to this particular scheme, on 
making further inquiries, I was told that there was an 
attempt to plant the cottages on an obnoxious owner. 
But where political feeling runs high, it is always easy 
to advance such a plea ; and between this plea, that of 
taking away the best piece of land from a small holding, 
and that of trenching on small holders at all, when 
there are larger ones who would feel the loss less, the 
labourers’ chance of securing better homes is a very 
poor one, unless with a very resolute friendly Board of 
Guardians. The one point on which most boards I have 
come across have shown themselves resolute, is to keep 
down the rates. 

56. In connection with the carrying out of the various 
Labourers’ Acts there is a difficulty, which does not pre- 
sent itself in any of the other Unions visited by me, but 
which must also exist elsewhere. There are in every 
part of the Union a considerable number of men, who 
rely at certain times of the year upon work obtained in 
other districts ; some of these will be absent for seven to 
eight weeks. There are also at Kingscourt a number 
qfj agricultural labourers, who are also during the greater 
part of the year briekmakersoutside the Union. The 
guardians;, are riqt unnaturally somewhat perplexed, as 
to whether they are called upon to provide house room 
for men, who do hot depend entirely for work within 
the Union, and who with their necessarily migratory 
habits cannot be relied upon as at all permanent 
occupiers! 

.... 57. When the wretchedness of the houses is brought 
before their notice, some employers will say . truly 
enough, that the men do not feel their misery ; that tho 
houses are as good as they have been accustomed to, 
and that if they had better, they would soon have them 
in the same filthy condition as the old hovels. This 
view received much confirmation from the conditions 
found on my visit, and referred to above under the head 
of Cottage Accommodation paragraph. 

58. There, is, however, some excuse to be made for tho 
poor cottagers in this Union. Tli6 cottages built by the 
guardians are of the most meagre description in all 
respects. They are 27 ft. by 15 ft. over all, as compared 
at 33 ft. hy 15 ft., Balrothery. They have no outside 
accommodation of any kind beyond the w.c. At Bal- 
rotjiery there is provided as a rule a hen-house and 
pigsty. Where, as in Bailieborough, the families have 
to rely upon poultry to such a large extent for eking 
out their means of subsistence, the temptation to bring 
the fowls into the house, or to use the w.c. as a hen- 
house, is too strong to be resisted. Certainly at Bal- 
rothery I did not' find the same want of care and cleanli- 
ness, as was manifest, in almost every instance in the 
Bailieborough cottages. 

59. Tea, potatoes, and stirabout constitute the main 
items in the diet of the employed, varied occasionally 
by the luxury of an egg or a taste of bacon. It is pro- 
bable however, that in many of the houses visited, 
these are luxuries to which the occupiers are still 
strangers. In this connection a somewhat curious 
circumstance transpired, of which two explanations 
were given. It appears that the labourers buy better 
tea and tobacco than the farmers. The explanations 
given as to tho tea were, on the one hand, that the 
labourers, having no milk or sugar to disguise the 
flavour, are necessarily more particular to have a good 
article. On the other hand it was said, that the farmers, 
having in many cases to provide tea for labourers, 
economised the quality. As to the tobacco no explana- 
tion was suggested. 

60. The Board of Guardians Were inclined to the opinion 
that the condition of the labourer is somewhat better 
than it was some 10 or 15 years ago, but the labourers 
everywhere both privately and in public dissented from 
this view. They maintain, that, though their pay per 
day has improved, and living is somewhat cheaper, 
employment is more precarious. It is probable that 
the average condition of the men to-day, bad as it is, is 
somewhat improved by the emigration from the country 
parts of those dwelling in the scattered hovels, for it 
will be safe to assume that those occupying the re- 

imaining ones somewhat fairly represent the. departed. 



LABOUIieu. 

Suffering, Q f 
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TnE 61. Among the suggestions made in various places, 
iiiRiccL- more particularly at the Shercock meeting, and endorsed 
i innmtBB b 7 present, were the following : — 

Road making and repairing should not be put out 
by tender, but should be undertaken by the 
county authorities themselves, who should engage 
local labour for the purpose. 

Drainage of some of the local streams, and some of 
the neighbouring land for the purpose of opening 
out more turbary, which is becoming scarce. 
More effective administration of the Labourers’ 
Acts, so that sites might be selected with a view 
rather to the convenience of the labourer than to 
that of the farmer or landowner. 

For securing prompt and impartial action the 
appointment of special Commissioners, inde- 
pendent alike of the Guardians and the Local 
Government Board. 

This suggestion received a considerable amount of 
approval from some employers who were present, and 
also from some who subsequently heard of the pro- 
ceedings. The present method is open to many objec- 
tions and gives dissatisfaction all round. Each labourer 
desiring a cottage proceeds to canvass among his 
friends, to secure the necessary 12 signatures. This 
done, he induces some guardian, who is often also 
his employer, to take his case in hand. It thus happens, 
that often the labourers find themselves pitted against 
each other, and they as well as the guardians are 
divided into cliques. I came across several instances, 
in which men certainly not eligible for a cottage had 
been carrying a duly signed representation for months, 
and had secured the championship of some neigh- 
bouring guardian or tradesman. Certainly it would 
seem as if the supporting of a representation were at 
times used as a convenient method of gaining a little 
cheap popularity. 

I suggested to the labourers that it would probably 
assist them if they could form a committee of their own 
number, which should consider all the representations 
put forward carefully weeding out those manifestly 
ineligible ; and that such a committee might exercise a 
little moral pressure in the direction of having the 
cottages already built by the Union properly used. The 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians and other members 
of the Board strongly approved of such a course of 
action, and I was informed that the labourers were 
quite determined to adopt this course. - 
Much pood 62. Were the powers of the Sanitary Authority at all 
low' from " adequately exercised, there would for some time to 
necessary 1 come be a great increase in the . demand for labour ; 
mnniow an< * employment in the way of necessary drainage 
iiient. f° r the towns, and repairs to houses requiring them, 
would be very serviceable at a time when agricul- 
tural work is scarce. It is this failure to keep pace 
with the sanitary requirements of the existing popula- 
tion, that is responsible for a considerable amount of 
enforced idleness and consequent suffering often 
bordering on starvation in the winter months.* 




* In all the towns of tha Union, as in the other districts visited, the 

facilities for obtaining intoxicating liquors are absurdly in excess of any 
legitimate requirements. In Bailieborough town there are 33 licensed 
houses, and in Kingscourt 17, while Shercock appeared to be quite 



63. At the same time, while there are so many who B.— iv. 

are in such a miserable plight, there are others who are Ruint- 
able to live, and to scrape together some savings. There B0 B0UG n 
w-as a somewhat striking illustration of this in one of Some 
the houses visited in Bailieborough. In the absence of the “““W® to 
husband, the wife was giving me particulars of wages, fit™o° ** 
earnings, &c., and went on to say that I should not find money 
anyone so badly off as the Bailieborough labourers. On s 001 ® 110 "'' 
my telling her of an instance at Loughrea, where the 
poor woman, a widow', had borrowed her breakfast on 
the morning of my visit, she replied that she had many 
a time been in the same plight. Seeing a very respect- 
able-looking horse in a stable at the back of the house, 

I asked her if that was her property, on her reply in the 
affirmative I congratulated her on the great change in 
her condition from the .time when she had to beg her 
breakfast. She was a general hawker, chiefly of limit, 
and on market days was able to earn 4s. to 6s. by this 
occupation. It is probable that such earnings will exceed 
those obtained by the husband as an agricultural 
labourer. 



64. There were many other cases, in which men had Savings 
a number and variety of animals, or an extra amount of ‘ in 
potato ground, all showing some degree of accumu- moro ° r 
lation. It is hard to form any opinion as to condition 
from the state of the cottage, either in regal'd to clean- cannot 
liness, or amount of furniture. In several cases, where always ho 
there were the larger possessions above referred to, §!S!soor y 
there was nothing in the house to distinguish it from furniture, 
those of the most impoverished. In this respect the 
Guardians’ cottages are having a good effect, they are 
making the labourers, for the first time ashamed of 
their wretched hovels, and if the sanitary authorities 
would follow up this impression by insisting on a right 
use of the cottages and all the accessories, as also on 
their being kept clean, a considerable improvement in 
the tastes and habits of the labourers and their wives 
would be effected. In some quarters signs are not 
wanting of tlie desire for better things. A carefully 
kept side-board with a few cheap ornaments stored on 
it, or a small box of a room with a few cheap pictures 
and a little carefully kept furnituro, betray the germ of 
some house pride. But such things in combination with 
a lumpy clay floor, and the grimy filth of a thatched 
roof, first and foremost suggest incongruity, and such 
hovels are necessarily fatal to the development of moro 
taste in the home. 

During the course of my inquiry, I constantly re- 
ceived information and assistance from the clerk of the 
Board of Guardians (Mr. Thos. Clarke) and Mr. Joseph 
Flinn (Sub-Sanitary Officer), to whom I wish to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness ; as also to the following : Rev. 

B. McCabe, P.P., Rev. Joseph Mains, Rev. John 
O’Connor, P.P., Rev. W. C. Peyton, Messrs. B. S. 

Adams, J.P., Thos. Chambers, J.P. (Chairman, Board of 
Guardians), James Byers, P.L.G., James Clarke, P.L.G., 

P. Keelan, P. L.G., Edward Synge, J.P. My thanks are 
also due to Mr. Inspector Miller, and those labourers 
who so intelligently and fully furnished details as to 
their condition. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

(Signed) Roger C. Richabds, 

(Assistant Commissioner). 
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66, Particulars of population, i 
! Bailieborough Union. 



Population. 



ISM. 
Compara- 
tive decrease 
in popula- 



Bailieborongh Union. 



Registrars’ 

Districts. 

1 1871 ‘ 

Bailieborough 1.S45 
Crossbnno - SIS 

Kingseourt - S)#l 



Total in Union Houses (all) - 3,642 \ 

Population - 16,751 J 

Inhabited houses 3,406 1 . n 

16,751 } 48 

Assuming that the 229 uninhabited houses comprise 
the worst, and viewing the decline in numbers per 



house, there would seem to lie a steady improvement 
in regard to overcrowding, most marked between 1881 
and 1891. 



Area, 65,911 0 16. Valuation, 40,278. 

Nmnbor of 66. Population in Registrar’s Districts and number of 
uKer aU er kouses in 1871, 1881, and 1891 ; also number of persons 
bousoin P<>r per house in each of these years. 



Bailieborough 
Crossbaue 
Kingseourt - 
Shercock 
Termon 



67. The Union comprises the Barony of Clonkee and Electoral 
a portion of that of Castleraghan, in which are the andtioo- 
following Electoral Divisions with the rates for the year ra t t . s . i' ( 
September 29th, 1892, to September 29th, 1893. centageoi 



Electoral Divisions. 



Rate in the Pound. 



Bailiborougli 
Camagarve 
Crossbane - 
Drumanespie 
Enniskeen - 
Killinkere - 
Kingseourt . 
Lissagoan - 
Shercock - 
Skcagli - 
Taghart 
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TuE Agricultural Statistics (Ireland), Table S. 

68. Return showing number of Holdings and their Size in Statute Acres, in the years 1890 and 1891, in the 
UBowtBR. Bailieborough Union. 








Extent under 




— 




including 

-Meadow 

Clover. 




Fallow. 


Woods 

and 

Planta- 


Bog and 
Marsh. | 


Barren ! 
Mountain 


Water, 

Roads, 

Fences, 

&c. 


Total. 


1890 




23,145 


Acres 

33,846 


64 


Acres 1 
814 


1,876 j 


648 


Acres 

5,518 


Acres 

65,911 


1891 




22,225 


35,138 


57 


820 


1,803 


{ iS } 


4,850 


65,911 



Table 4. 

Table showing proportion per cent, under crops in the Bailieborough Union (including Meadow and Clover), 
Grass, Fallow, Woods, Plantations, Turf Bog, Marsh, Barren Mountain Land, &c., 1890 and 1891. 



— 


including 

Meadow 

Clover. 


Grass. 


Fallow. 


Woods 

Planta- 

on*" 


Turf Bog. 


Marsh. 


Barren 

Mountain 


Water, 

Roads, 

Fences, 

Sec. 


1890 ... 

1891 


33-7 


51-4 

53-3 




1-2 


2-8 

2-7 -7 


1-0 

•8 





Table 7. 



Return showing Extent of Land under Crops in 1890 and 1891 in Statute Acres. 




Acres. 

1890. Total under crops - 23,145 - 

1891. „ „ - 22,225 - 



Yaluation - 40,278 
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. Return showing Number of Stockholders and the Quantity of Stock in the Bailieborough Union, Labol4»,, 
1890 and 1891. 



Number or Stockholders 
Hobbes : 



Traflic and manufactures 
Amusement or recreation 
One year old and under two j 



Two years old and upwards 
One year old and undor two yea 
Under one year 

Total 



3,058 | 3,049 



Total 



I Pies: 

One year old and upwards - 
Under one year 

Total 



| Poultry : 



Ducks - 

Ordinary Fowls 
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70. Particulars of Occupiers and Families of 30 Cottages and Tenement Rooms in the Bailieborough Union, all 
Agricultural Labourers, together with Number and Measurement of Rooms, Accommodation, Condition, &c. 





Rooms. 


Dimensions. 


Rent. 


Family 

| included. | 




General Remarks. 


. ! . 1 


ft. ft. ft. ft. 
12x10 12xS 


Is. per week or 


, 1 


Is. Gd. per day 


Ceiling bare to rafters. No out-buildings.^ No 








day s labouk. 






for habitation. 


2 


1 


14X!0 


5s. per year 




Is. to Is. fid. per day and 


No garden save 2 or 3 perches. Goes to Co. Dublin 
at harvest. Unfit for habitation. 


3 


1 


17x13 


50s. „ 


0 


Is. fid. per day and keep 


House in poor condition. Is a basket-maker, also 
goes to Co. Dublin in harvest. 


4 


2 


12x10 10x5 


10s. „ 


8 


— 


Two sons hired at lfiZ. and l'2/.^por annum respee- 














storing. Unfit for habitation. All surroundings 


B 


! 


12x10 10x5 


Is. 3c/. per week j 


0 


2s. per day, summer. 


Tenement house. No garden or yard. 


(1 


1 


10x10 


IS. 2c/. „ 


4 


Is. Gd. per day, winter, 
2s. fid. „ summer. 


One sou earns Is. and Is. 3c/. per day. Wife earns 
2s. to 8s. per week knitting. Small back yard. 


7 


1 


16x8 


is. 


0 


Is. fid. and 2s. per day 


Upper room. No ground. Only window opens 


8 


4 


14X7 


2 S. OcZ. „ 


0 


Is. 3d. to Is. fid. per day, 


Two sons and two daughters earning wages, and 
not always at home. No ground or yard. 

Wife works on land and charing. No ground. 


» 


* 


- 


2*. OcZ. 


* 


2s. per day, summer. 
Is. fid. per day, winter, 
2s. „ summer. 


10 


1 


- 


3,. 


0 


Does no work now 


Two sons at work, and wife cams 7s. per week 
charing. 


71 


i i\t 


14x10 




8 


10s. per week and i rood 


— 


12 


4 


lOxS 8x8 


Ss. per week 


2 


Is. per day, winter. 


Sublets two rooms at Is. fid. per week. Has small 
garden, 7 perches and 6 yards, highly cultivated, 
and takes conacre at 30s. per rood (Irish). 














13 




12x8 8x8 


Ss. 


10 


Is. fid. „ winter. 


Wile is a hawker, and enough saved to have pro- 


. 1 


8x8 






Also does task-work. 




14 


4 


10x8 8x8 


3s. 


15 


Is. Gd. to 2s. per day, winter. 


Size of family nine, occupying ^two rooms ; other 














Two sons cam wages. Small garden. Takes 


“ 


* 


Smno ns last 


4s. 


0 & 1 lodger 


| Husband infirm now 


The wife and daughters, who are dressmakers, have 
now to support the family. They^ receive JOc/. 














no ground. 


16 


2 


15x12 12x12 


Is. id. 


• 


Is. fid. per day, winter, 
2s.to2s.6c/. „ summer. 


Girl also works at service. • 


17 


5 


- 


I 4s. 0d. 


! Lodging-house 


i Is. Gd. per dnjp or 9s. per 


Works on land in summer time. 


,« 


a 


10x7 10x7 


Is. 0d. 


» 


| Is. fid., winter, 2s., summer 


Has i rood conacre at 1/. Brother also assists in 
supporting house. 


19 


4 


10x8 each 


Ss. 6d. 


3 


Is. 6d. per day, winter. 


Son also works. Has two sons and^daughter in 














thing out of hawking. Also gets assistance from 


20 


2 


10x7 7x0 


7s. GcA |ier 


5 (8 away at 
sendee). 


| Widow has 1/. per month 
charing. 


Three hoys at service on farms. Two at 12/. 10s. 
each, one at SI, per annum. 
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Agbicbl- 

Labourer. 





No. of 
Rooms 


Dimensions. 


Rent. 


Family 

all 

included. 




General Remarks. 




* 


8x8 8x5 

8x8 


2s. 6d. per week 


a 


10s. per week. 


Three' child fen earning wages. One boy 2s. per 
day. One-boy Ss. per week and board. One girl 
61. per annum. Has back yard and stable. 


23 


4 


8x8 8x5 

8x8 8X5 


4s. 


6 


7s. ., 


Two sons earn wages at Is. and Is. 6 d. per day. 
No garden. Keeps two pigs and does a little 
hawking. 


23 


“ 


8x8 8x5 


Is. Od. „ 




2s. per day. 


Small yard. Sons earn money. Also a huckster. 


21 




8x10 8x10 
8x10 12x8 


3s. 


® 


Is. 6d. per day, winter. 


Children all grown up and assisting. 


25 


4 


12xS 8x8 
12x8 8x8 


Ss. 


11 (9 in house) 


9s. per week 


No garden. Keeps pig and poultry. 


26 




10x6 8x6 


Is. 3d. „ 


* 


Is. Od. per day, winter, 
2s. & 2s. 6d. „ summer. 


No garden or yard. Sometimes takes conacre. 


27 


2 


10x10 10x10 


Is. Od. „ 


3 


Is. 6d. „ winter. 

2s. to 2s. 6d. „ summer. 


Goes to Co. Dublin at harvest-time. 


28 


4 


About8x8eacli 


Ilf. per annum 


7 & lodger 


2s. to to. Gd. ’’ summer. 


Small yard. Lets occasionally at fair times, &o. 


29 


2 


10x8 8x8 


Is. Sd. per week 


6 


2s. to 2s. 6d. per day 


Goes to Co. Dublin at harvest. 


30 


2 


12x12 12x6 


Is. 4 d. „ 


10 


2s. 6d. per Say huharvest. 


• Seven-in family earning wages. Probably upwards 
' housoqmfo unfit f C °! n 'b't t” Bar< ^ en ' uuc * 



B.— IV. 
Bajlie- 

BOBOUOH, 



Some par- 71 . There are now built under the various Labourers’ 
coitngra° f Acts, and occupied in the Bailieborough Union, 15 cot- 
'-■'ardians tages, while 15 more are in process of erection. They 
have cost 100J. per cottage, while the legal charges 
attending transfer, &c., and expenses incidental to the 
whole scheme amount to 15Z. per cottage. 

The following table shows the total number of persons 
occupying the cottages, together with the number per 
cottage ; the rent is in each case Is. per week, and is 
inclusive of half an acre of ground (Irish). 




Abstrai 
oGicers 
Royal I: 



72. Abstract of Replies to Inquiries under general heads of inquiry obtained by Mr. Inspector Miller, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, from the Officers of the Force in charge of the several Sub-districts of that District. 



! S bu - District. 



3. Wages and cam- 



6. Benefit societies 

7. Trade unions - 

8. Gt nu il 1 1 1 itioUs 



the agricultu- 



Hiring by day and half year 



About Gs. per week. Some- 



day k'vhen employed, 
charge of horses, cattle, 
&c. of. per half year, 
board and lodging. 



walls. thatched and 

datiou bud; no uniformity 
as to number of rooms, 
size, and ventilation. 
Rent about Is. per week. 



Gardens i acre, planted 
with potatoes and cab- 
bages ; farmers give worn- 



Supply of labour de- 



iring by day. Work 
11 hours per^day in 



There are no labourers’ 



Sufficient. Decrease 



Both casual and ci 



Average about 9s. per 
week. In hay time 
and harvest 3s. and 
3s. Od. per day. 



Pmr in number; moro 
convenient to work ; 
some m villages; 

mostly built of 
id lime. Ac- 

fair and some- 



vegetables. i to i 
acre potato ground 
granted free, and 



Both regular and in- 
termittent, half 
yearly and daily. 

6s. per week and food. 
Total earnings, ordi- 
nary labourer, 301. 
annum; cattlemen, 



Insufficient accomn 
datiou ; mos 
scattered on fari 

except in houi 

built by guardians, 
accommodatioi 



Virginia (portion of). 



Scarce compared with 



In summer, with food, 
Is. 4d. per day. 

In summer, without 
food, 2s. per day. 

Cutting turf, with food, 
2s. per day. 

Cutting turf, without 
food, 2s. Od. per day. 

Houses not belonging 
to board of guardians 
are bad; bad venti- 
lation, and not more 
than two apartments 



Gardens v ary from i 
rood to $ acre, and 
produce consists of 
potatoes and cab- 






Not so good as it ought 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR .* 



B.— IV. 

liAir.m- 

1I0ROUO3I. 



73. Budget of weekly expenditure. Family at home 
husband, wife, and fire children, one son at service, 



husband receiving 8«. per 



1 lb. tea - 

2 lbs. sugar 

2 stones meal 

3 lbs. bacon 

4 loaves bread - 
2 lbs. butter 
Tobacco - 
Milk and buttermilk 



week and house free. 



- 1 

- 1 

- 2 



On my pointing out that no provision was made for 
clothing, and that the 8s. was exceeded, it was stated 
that the son’s earnings and poultry had to meet the 
difference, 12s. per week being given as the average 
expenditure. 



Family of 9 (7 children). Husband earns 10s. 
week, 3 children at service (rent Is. per week). 



£ lb. tea - 
3a lb. sugar 

1 stone meal 

2 stones flour - 

3 lb. bacon 

4 loaves - 
1 lb. butter 

Milk and buttermilk 
Tobacco - 



1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 



per 



14 2J 



APPENDIX 0. 



Report from Ani/lo-Cclt of Meetings of Inquiry for 
Labourers held at Kingscourt May 24th, and 
Shercock May 25th. 

Labourers’ Meeting in Kingscourt. 

( From our Special Corespondent.) 

Mr. Richards called a meeting of labourers in the 
Kingscourt Court House on Wednesday night last, 
which was largely attended. He explained to them 
the object and scope of the inquiry. He was not there 
ns an Executive Officer of any department of the 
Government, he was there on behalf of Parliament, and 
wantod to impress upon them that he was not there as 
an advocate. 

A spokesman was appointed, and in reply to Mr. 
Richards stated : There are more than enough labourers 
in the district except in spring and harvest ; there 
are less labourers than 15 years ago. No labourers 
come here from other districts at any seasons of the 
year. The labourers are as efficient now as they wore 
15 years ago; they aro as good as in any other 
district. For ordinary labourers there is no regular 
employment, not half of what was 15 years ago; 
Ordinary labourers arc mostly engaged by the day. We 
work from 6 o’clock to 7 o’clock in the summer and 
from light to dark in the winter, with half an hour for 
breakfast and an hour for dinner, but sometimes we are 
only allowed while eating. Women and boys work 
sometimes on the land. There is no Sunday work except 
for hired servants. With regard to cash payments to 
hired men-servants, the rate paid is from 12Z. to 14/. a 
year with food, to ordinary labourers the rate paid in 
the country is Is. a day with food or Is. 6d. a day with- 
out food ; the same rate is paid in winter as in summer, 
but wo do not get get constant employment. About the 
town the rate of wages is 2s. (id. and 2s. without food 
in spring and harvest, and in winter as low as Is. 6rZ.; 
there is some task work, mowing at 5s. per Irish acre ; 
some drain at G d. per perch of 3 feet deep. (Mr. Ricli- 
ards .asked how many of those present went to County 
Meath to the hnrvost, and about one-third held up their 
hands.) We get a small garden of about 7 or 8 
perches with the houses, but there is no turbary ; wc 
have to pay one shilling a week for the house or a day’s 
work. Some of us work in the brickfields at seasons of 
the year ; the rate of wages paid is 2s. a day, but when 
there is a heavy stock of bricks on hand at anytime tho 



works are closed. There are enough labourers’ houses in achhc*- 
the district, good, bad, and indifferent ; some of them tdrac 
are fairly convenient to the work; the state of repair of Iabourkr. 
tho bulk of the houses is bad ; the walls are mostly 
built with stone ; some contain only a small room and 
others two ; the ventilation is bad, and the cabins for 
the most part smoking ; there is no drainage ; in the 
country there is plenty of good water, but there is a 
scarcity in the town. The cottages are mostly taken 
from the farmers. 

A man said he had to nail 16 bags on the roof of his 
house to keep out the rain. 

Mr. Richards : You are the man that lives under the 
felt. I saw your house. 

The spokesman said there were no allotments about 
the town. , 

Mr. Richards : Suppose some of your houses in the 
town were good, and such that no inspector could 
condemn, would there be a demand for allotments if 
they could be secured on fair terms ? 

Several men answered yes. 

Spokesman : Potato ground manured can be got in 
the country at 1Z. per half rood, but about the town it 
cannot be got even at that rate. 

A man said that some get potato ground at 6/. per 
acre. 

Spokesman : No labourers in this district get the 
grazing of a cow. Most of us keep hens, and some goats 
and pigs. The relations between labourers and their 
employers are friendly. The general condition of the 
agricultural labourer is poor. 

Mi 1 . Richards : I will hear any suggestions you wish 
to make, that would improve your condition. 

Spokesman : If wo had union cottages, and an acre of 
land, we would have something to do for ourselves when 
we would be out of employment. 

Mr. Richards: You think the Labourers’ Act should 
be more extensively put into operation. 

Spokesman : Yes. 

A Labourer: There could be much employment 
given by drainage, which is much required in many 
places. 

Another Labourer : If they would open mines and 
give us employment. 

Mr. Richards : I am afraid there are few mines in 
Ireland that would pay a profit but are being worked 
at present. I am glad that you labourers of this 
district have taken such an interest in improving your 
condition. I take it that when Parliament has gone to 
the trouble and expense of appointing this Commission 
it will wish to do something to improve your condition. 

I have much pleasure in testifying to the great intelli- 
gence displayed by your spokesman, and will take care 
that the suggestions you have made are laid before 
Parliament. 

A Labourer : Long life to your honour ; you were 
much wanted around here. 

This concluded the inquiry. 

Labourers’ Meeting in Shercock. 

( From our Special Correspondent.) 

Roger C. Richards, Esq., Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, held a meeting of tho labourers of the Shercock 
District, in the Court house, Shercock, on Thursday 
evening. There were about 200 labourers present. 

Mr. Richards asked the labourers to appoint a man to 
act as spokesman. Tho labourers had already appointed 
Patrick Lcavy, Kilcrossduff. Mr. Richards then 
explained the scope of the inquiry. The questions put 
were also similar, but tho answers given by Mr. Patrick 
Leavy were somewhat different. We publish most of 
them : — There are more than sufficient labourers in this 
locality at present, and a great deal less than there were 
15 years ago; about from one-third to one-half get 
constant employment. The labourers are better now 
than they were 10 or 15 years ago, and aro as good in 
Shercock as any other place. The employment for the 
ordinary labourers is casual and intermittent ; they are 
probably not employed for more than three months of 
the year ; the half only get constant employment ; some 
are forced to give a day in the week for a house; 
servants are engaged mostly by tho year, commencing 
at May. The hours of labour are from 6 till 7 o’clock in 
the summer, and from half-past 7 till dark in the 
winter, and later if it be inside work. Women are not 
much employed, and when so, work about nine or ten 
hours a day ; boys work the longest hours of all ; the 
ordinary labourers are not employed on Sundays ; none 
are employed on Sundays except hired servants. The 
ordinary wages for a man constantly employed within 
the last twelve months are from lOd. to Is. a day with 
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The . food and 9*. a week without food : wet days lost ; the 
A“ wage for men casually employed in the country districts 
Laboubkb. is Is. a day, and sometimes Is. 6 d. is paid about the 
town, with food ; the only task work done about here 
is making drains, ditches, breaking stones, and some 
little mowing ; there is 6s. a perch for opening drains ; 
the farmers close them themselves ; 6s. an acre (Irish) 
is paid for mowing and Is. to Is. 4d. for breaking stones 
by the ton. There is a difference made in the wages in 
the harvest time — labourers getting sometimes is. 6 d. 
and 2s. a day with food ; there is no flax-scutching for 
individuals; there is some at the mills for which 
scutchers are paid 5 d. a stone, which would amount to 
2s. 6d. a day. 

Mr. Richards then explained the Labourers’ Acts. 

The answers given by Mr. Leavy with regard to 
cottage accommodation were as follows : — 

The cottages are sufficient in number ; there are not 
half as many houses as formerly : there are also fewer 
occupiers as the labourers diminished ; most houses 
are convenient to the work ; the houses are badly built 
of stones and thatched ; there are no out-offices with 
most houses ; there are two apartments in most houses 
Which are not well ventilated ; the houses are not well 
drained ; the water supply is fairly good ; the owner 
lets the house in the country district and might not 
employ you ; the usual rent is Is. a week or a da 3 ’’s 
work in the country district ; most of the houses have 
gardens attached of from 5 to 10 perches which are 
generally cropped with potatoes and cabbages. There 
are no allotments in this district ; wo get potato 
ground free for manure and we pay at the rate Of 81. an 
acre when the farmer manures it ; about the town the 
labourer has to pay 10s. a half rood and manure for 
potato ground ; there is no such thing as the grass of 
a cow in this district ; pigs, goats, and poultry are 
generally kept by the labourers. 



Mr. Richards then asked were the labourers satisfied B.— IV. 

with their cottage accommodation. bobothhi 

Mr. 0. Leavy said they were not ; that they wanted — 
cottages with an acre of land in order that they might 
plant some potatoes, cabbages, &c. 

Some of the labourers said the guardians and tho 
farmers were working out of the one hand in order to 
give the labourers a plot on the worst part of the farm. 

One cottage in this division was built at the edge of a 
lake, and another on the top of Taghart Mountain. 

Others of the laboux-ers present said they sent in forms 
twelve months ago to have cottages built, and now 
when they would speak to the guardians they generally 
got a short answer ; one labourer handed in a form 
which he received from the Local Government Board 
relative to the erection of a labourer’s cottage. 

Mr. P. Leavy, in reply to Mr. Richards, suggested 
that the power of erecting cottages bo taken from the 
boards of guardians and the Local Government Board, 
and that the Government appoint an independent 
Commission for the purpose of erecting labourers’ 
cottages. Ho also suggested that the roads bo set out 
in contracts to the labourers in plots, say of half a mile, 
and it would keep tho labourers employed in the idle 
time of the yoar, as the farmer who now gets tho road 
does all the work himself and gives no employment 
except breaking stones. 

Other labourers suggested that a drainage scheme 
bo carried out, which would bo the means of giving 
a large amount of employment. 

Mr. Richards then thanked them for the help they 
had given and congratulated the labourers present 
upon the ability of their spokesman. He also suggested 
that they should form a committee amongst themselves 
to look after their interests in bringing pressure to bear 
on the guardians to erect necessary labourers’ cottages. 

This ended the inquiry, and the meeting broke up. 
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